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ABSTPACT 

The study of overlap between lleffientary Secondary 
Education Act Title l services and P, L, 9^*142 (the Educaticin for Ail 
Handicapped Children Act) services was designed to address two 
questions*-^o what extent is there a duplicatiofi of services to 
students who wight be eligible for both prorgraffiS, and to what extent 
do ptocedures and rules in the selecticn and provisicn of service,s to 
students result in liiBitations of the serviqe'^ that a student laig'ht 
be eligible to receive* Case studies of schools in six states 
fCallforf.la^ Tennessee^ Wyoming, Washington^ South Carolina, and 
OklahOBa) were conducted* Although patterns of overlap problems 
differed areatly from state to state, it was found that dupiication 
of services was not a major prebleffl in the districts studied* Among 
lalcr findings were the following: the extent of dual eligibility in 
California is unknown since there Is no mass screening of students 
for special education servicesi in Tennessee, a student's cnances of 
receiving special education services may partly depend on wiiich 
school the student att^ndsi and in ttycfing, Washington^ South 
Carolina, and Oklaho»a, teacher referrals began the process of 
special education, placement and were I'^portant for litle I placement 
IS well, Afflonq conclusions were that there is a need for more 
flexibility in the rules governing the receipt ^of /multiple services, 
that problems steaming from exclusive reliance teacher referrals 
miaht be reduced by clarifying the differences between litij 1 
itqaents and handicapped studentsi and that it might serve 
policyBakers well to shift their focus froni Identifying target 
populations to meeting the sptcific service needs of students, 
ISEHi 
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KXECUTIVK SUMliAHY 



UxiH studv i)\ tiu' iWi^rlnp bt»twt:*t*n Tith^ I servlteH and Pi. 9^4-142 
'fVLceB was lit'siiUied li) addroHS t\iv ol lowing tw> cjuustiuns: 

• It) wiiat ^'Xteiit is thtirfe* a duplication of Hervicos Co 
studunt-. who might btj eligible for both programs? That 
Ljj, to what uxt^nt du Tit it. 1 and PL 94=! J iunds purotiasu 
the Hame Bervic-fejs for the same children? 

• To what ex tunc do proceclures and ruloa used in the seler = 
tion and provtHion ot" services to students result in 
limitation of the services tliat a student might be 

€' 1 1 g 1 b 1 e to r e c e 1 ve ? 



Back_g^round 

TIiu issue of service Qverlap arises because of tlie substantial 
overlap in the populations that the two categorical programs are de- 
signed to serve p However, students who are Identified as both handi^ 
capped and eligible for Title I services (dually identified students) 
do not necessarily receive both services,. This study examined the 
proceditreB by whiCh these students become participants in federal 
education programs* in order to determine the extent to which the3e 
procedures result in either duplication or limitation of services. 

The main concern of this studv was iiow local educators make 
decisions about whether to provide dually Identified students with 
only Title 1 services , only special education services (funded, in 
parr, by PL 94-142), both, or neither. These decisions are made in 
a complex and ambiguous iti^al gun text. The Of flue uf Educatiua is 
about to issue new regulations about the provision of services to 
handicapped students, which may resolve some of the short--run problems. 

But prnblems of overlap may be inherent in the system of federal 
categorical programs in education, which arose not as the result of an 
overall plan but as a set of specific responses to a number of differ- 
ent national needs and the pressures of disparate Interest groups . 

Ill 



Titir^inr^, thv prnblumH of overlap aru Important to tbu w:iolu spectrum 
reUural education programs, WiUti riKid Heparation of i^rograms and 
target populations mav maku avwHij liistorUalU, it ran pn^sent a con- 
fiisint: pirfip - tn ;^dni fi i s f rri t-r^; Xt^nrhi]— , i r f . -pm f ^ r,, 1-^1..*..,.- 

ftniural fe^d'ir.iflon laws at t\w local luvul. 

Hie pu^HibU 0Vi>rlap in surviceH to duailv IdentiritH! scudonts in 
important becaust^ uf the i ncreasud -fydtfral commitment to uxpendl turew 
for both Title 1 and handicapped Htudents. But hc^von^ hn,h>erHrv ^-m^ 
cernB, the p ro 1 1 f rat i on of categorical programh at both the ft^d-ral 
and Htatc levelH warrants a broad and dt^talled eximinat.on of the 
Htructure of categorical programs and coordination uf multiple isti^aiL-a 
tor students. ThlH Htudy was intended to be the first snep in sycli an 
exam i na t i on . 



Pen ign. 

The study design had two eHsential character isticH : it was 
schuoi^baHed and exploratory. By focusing on the school level, the 
studs^ was limited to TlLle f students a.id those handicapped students 
who are served at regular scihoois. The study was design.fd to identify 
the range of issues t!iat ml^ht arise from attempts to provide serv.ce^ 
to duailv identified students. TherGfore, the selection in stages, 
SiMioul districts, and schnols was aimed at providing the maxnnum 
variabilicv in fiindlnH situatidns, size, and location. The study was 
not intetuit'd to [)rovide a stat ist iLal Lv accurate account of the aatLon=- 
widtj iiu Uhiuu ot partiiuiiar overlafi problems. 

Case studi es of st'huols In six states were condui;ted, In-person 
- ' ' ■' ..... . , , - i . i. 1 . i . 1 u a u u i i u i t' ^3 s f l; . i y I u p 1 1 ' ' u x i n e r v i ews 

were condL«^ted in Okluhoma, South Carolina, Washington, and Wvomlng, 
An initial investigation of the Issues involved in "triple overlap'^ 
among Title 1, handicapped, and bilingual programs was undertaken In 
four large urban districts with substantial bilingual populations. 

Kesearcii'^uGstiuns in three arc-as were addressed. In the area of 
student selectlun, we asked; How are students identified for both 

* ¥ 
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Ttcltj I and Hpudai educacton programs? Under what conditions are Htu- 
dencH idt'ncinMd for part: cipat ion in both progr/imH h i mu 1 taneDUH ly ? 
til chf arua at rit^r ^[ccri pro^'idt/d by Titlti I and rtptH.:ial edutatiun 
proHramH, wtj a^nked : Whar: a!*.: the HinilaritieH and diffurencoH between 
11 Li,' I .liiu H[)t!.:j ii t^auv.iLLnn pro^ranih; in tlie arua ui rueuipt ul 
iitlt* L and Hpi^eial fe^dinarinn st^'viri'^, wt' r^' i pttTt's r«*d in rht* 
loUowInR quesci ;3ns : Under what ronditinnH do students parrirlpate 
in both pro^ranL.' It a ntudt/nt receives services tunded by both Title I 
and PI. 94=14:!, do H('}inn]^ fiav>* mpf-hanl^ris to avnid pfr^viding 'dent leal 
services to students? Do schools have mechanisms to avoid providing 
cont rad i''tnry or cnnf^sinH st rviceii? How^o echoolB cope with the 
possLbln rub 1 ems of diHrupting ttij base program of students who 
rect^ive both sets of. services? 

Find i ngs 

.Aithough pattDrns of overlap problems differed greatly from state 
to state, we found that duplication of services was not a major 
problem in those districts tapped by this study. In California, we 
found that many students received both Title I and special education 
services priniarl ly because the state's compe^atory education program 
1:1 tully funded. Kiwever, fur these students, teachers seemed to make 
a aubstantial effort to coordinate services and therefore avoid pro- 
viding identical or redundant services * Participation of students in 
more ihan one program did result in some cases of disruption of 
student programs In California; some students were "pulled out" for 
so many supplemental services tha*^ their base programs were disrupt jd. 
In iennenser, we found far fewer cases of dually Ideutlfied students 
receivinp services from both funding source-^ for two reasons. First, 
explicit policies discouraging the receipt of services under both 
Title I and special educatian programs were more corranon in the 
Tennessee districts thau in California, Second, school ^taff seemed 
feluctant to ptovide some students with a "double shot" when funds 
were inHufflcIunt to pr i/(de all eligible students with aervictfs. 
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l.uw fundlnK U'V..1h tor bolt. r.HiiporiHat ,.rv and Hpurl,,! education services 
wiTf .1 murh ^rcatcT problem in Tt-niifHSfu than in Callfumf.i. Tla. 
stati's in whirl, w,. frmductt'd telfphnno Intt-rvluwri siM,mL.d murt. Mimilar 
to Ti-nnuHSft than to CaUrr.rnla i„ that vorv !, w .^t.i.|,.nts .;.-,.nu-! ta 
ht' r-,'i f I vi rp; botii KetM of rftTvli/i'H, 

l>upln-ation ot HorvlreK waH not a major problem, but the limitaclon 
ot HervUH.H was a prnh Ifm in all status wt^visltL.d. Some dually iden- 
tified students are precluded from receivinK Title i servieeH because 
oi tnlea or poiitiuM that prohibit students who arc diagnosed as 
"handlLapped" from recf.ving Title I services. These rules are based 
on the premise ch^it receipt of Title I services by handicapped students 
constitutes suprilantlng of resuurces that the states should be providing. 
In some schools, separation between the two programs was carried so far 
that students with slight speech or vision Impairments could not partlc- 
Lpute in Title 1 academic programs. Furthermore, reliance on Initial . 
referrals by classroom teachers raises the Issue of the possible non- 
identlfication of some handicapped students. Teachers may base their 
referrals on factors that have nothing to do with a Ptudent, such as 
overcrowdtd special education classes or availability of other services, 
such as Title I programs. Many Students with undiagnosed mild handicaps 
m.iv he receiving services only through Title I.programs, o. may receive 
nu Hpi'cial Hwrvices at al 1 . 

Pc! 1 1 c V Imp 1 i ca c 1 ons 

Altlinirai :u^rvirt' d lip 1 1 c a 1 1 v)n did not sutim to pose a major problem 
in i\w disLiirtH survt^vt'd, thv ft^dural gnvernmont might encourage 
t'Uorts to improve Lht- . ui)t d inaLion of program ^ervicee to dually 
itUMUiiicKi HLudt^ntM. T\w Htiidv al^o indlcatHN the need for more- 
th^xihilicv in the niU^H Movornlng the rtueipt of multiple SGrvlces. 
Fedt^rul polirymakers need to clarify conditions under which students 
might ret^Mve servires funded hv hnth Title T and special education 
prugrams. Snch c larlf leation would require po I I cymakers to reassess 
whether the receipt oL^ltle I servlceB by handicapped students 
constituttH a Hupp Ian t Ing. vit? lat ion * ' 
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urns stemming from uxciualve rellanct* on teacher referrals 
miglit bti reduced by clarifying tlie differenceH between Title I students 
arui handicapi>eJ students. Federal guidelines and technical assistance 
i!irri'rod towartl improvfn^^ teailu^r ,iwrir(^Tirss of a^ipronri at*^ rritrrf/i 
might be helpful. InstltuLlng a screening procedure for the identlfi= 
cath.m of riandUapiujd students mlglit also be considered. Such policy 
directions would be luimpert* ^ , however* by the lack of universally shared 
c r i t c r i a to i den t i f y s t ude n L s wit h s ome mild hand i cap s . 

Finally, this repc^rt suggests that federal policymakers examine 
the conditions under which it reallv makeR a difference whether students 
receive Title I or special education services. It might serve polic>T 
makers well to shift their focas from Identifying target populations to 
meeting tlie sped tic service needs of studants. One approach might be 
to view the school as houstng a "smorgasbord" of student services and 
ask, "Which services would help a student who has certain functional 
needs (e,g., reading problems or perceptual-motor disabilities)?" This 
approach would require granting more dpclsionmaking authority to the 
school level where services are actually dellverrd. 

Such an approach would require substantial changes in the current 
structures of federal edtjcation programs. However, this suggestion 
^IsD incorporates the thrust of PL 94-142, which is to move away from 
labels and toward a service orientation, and expands this thrust to all 
federal education programs. ^ - 
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^ ^ I INTRODUCTION . ' 

*. i , 

Overview 

- — ■ ' ■ 4 

This study ofr the overlap between ESEA Title I services and 
PL 94-142 services was designed to examine the arrangements that local 
educators make to serve children who Mght be eligible for both prcgrams 
Underlying this exmlnatlon ,were two questions! 

• To w^at extent Is there a duplication of services to students 
who might be eligible for both pr©grams? That Is, to what 
extent do Title I^and PL 94-142 funds purchase the same service^ 
for the same children? ^ 

• To what extent do procedures and rules used in the selection 
and provision ot services to students result^ in limitations of . 
the services that a student might be eligible to receive? ^ 

Thes^ questions arise because of the overlap in populations that 
the categorical progrMis are designed to serve. Title I programs,, are 
deslgned'^to serve low-achieylng students In low-Income neighborhoods, 
PL 94-142 fimds ana targeted for students with handicaps that iB^ede 
learning or participation in school activities^ Because such handicaps 
dan result in low ^achievement and are more prevalent In low-income 
populations (Craig and McEachron, 1975| Craig- et al,, 1977; Malgoire 
et al,, 1979) the Title 1 and PL 94-142 tirget groups are likely to 
overlap** . . 



A preliminary analysis of data from the Survey of Income and Educat;Lon 
(burjiett and Machover, 1978) Indicates that about one-third* of the 
handicapped populatloh of school-age children is also poor. The same 
figures Indicate that about ^one^slxth of poor school^age children are 
handicapped cot^ared with about one-tenth in the general school-age 
population. Whether the relationship between poverty and certain 
handicapping conditions Is the result of bias In test instruments has 
been a subject of continuing TeseArnh (see, for example, the work of 
Mercer, 1973; Mercer, 1975),, 



4 • 

But an overlap in the populatlone of handicapped and Title I 
children does not necessarily translate Into m overlap In services of 
the same proportions* Neither Title I nor special education programs 
actually serve all eligible students, even though in the case of special 
education students the provision of a "free appropriate public education*' 
to all handicapped children is required by law. There is a series of 
steps by which eligible students actually receive services from Title % 
and PL 94^142. Funding formulae, administrative rules, and standard ; 
operating procedures intervene between the defined target populations | 
and those v^o actually receive services (Barro* 1978; Weatherley and 
Lipsky, 1977; Weatherley, 1979), 

While the initial concern of this study was the duplication of 
services, we also explored the possibility that the procedures and rules 
used by districts In the selection and provision of services to students 
might result In limitations of the services that a. student might be 
eligible to receive. Whether the federal government Is unnecessarily 
duplicating or limiting services to students can only be ascertained 
through ,an examination of the^ local practices by which students become 
participants in either Title I programs, special education nrograms, or 
both. The "purpose of this study was to provide such an examination* 

To obtain a cross section of local practices and In-depth under- 
standing of local problems, we conducted ^ase studies of schools and 
school districts in six states, Face^to-tace Interviews were conducted 
In California and Tennessee, Telephone ijhtervlews were undertaken in 
Wyoming, South Carolina, Washington, ana Oklahoma* In addition, an 
exploratory Investigation of the Issues involved In triple overlap 
among Title I, handicapped, and bilingual programs was undertaken In 
four districts, three of which were large urban districts with 
substantial bilingual populations, (The results of this part of the 
study appear In Appendix A.) 
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Importance of the Study 

The question of overlap in servicec to students who are eligible, 
for assistance from both Title I and PL 94-142 has become increasingly 
important because the Federal government now has substantial conmitments 
to both populations. For FY79i Title I appropriations directly to 
school districts are set at $2,6 billion.* The Federal government has 
substantially Increased its commitTOnt to handicapped students. 
Authorizations under PL 94-142 are currently 10% of excess costs for 
FY79 and are scheduled to rise to 40% of excess costs by FY82. Appro- 
prlatlons are not keeping up with these authorizations; FY79 appro-- 
prlations are only 9% and are currently expected to be much less than 
40% in FY82.^ Nevertheless, Federal expenditures under PL 94-142 will 
be substantial; expenditures for state grants In FY79 are $809 million*^ 
Even a proportionately small amount of unnecessary overlap in the services 
provided by Title 1 and PL 94-142 could be costly to the Federal t 
government. 

f While It Is unlikely that appropriations under PL 94-142 will keep 
pace with authorizations, state and local sources are still required 
to provide identified handicapped students with a "free appropriate 
public education." The legal entitlement of handicapped students to 
services (see Klrp and Wlnslow, 1978), combined with low federal 

If Title I grants to state education agency (SEA) programs are Included, 
the total federal expenditure rises to $3.3 billion. 

^Increased appropriations under PL 94-'142 may be difficult to justify 
because of the lower than expected handicapped child counts during the 
first year of the program ( Education Daily , Nov. 29, 1978; Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, 1979). 

t 

Federal expenditures pay for only a small proportion of the expenses 
mandated by the new law; state and local sources are required to pay 
the balance of servtces needed by handicapped students. TOe annual 
cost of post-PL 94-142 special education in FY79 Is expected to be 
about $6-7 billion, with state and local sources picking up about 87% 
of that cost. Thus, the total expenditure for handicapped students 
natlanally far surpasses totals «pent in compensatory programs for 
disadvantaged students, where Title I funds account for about 90% of 
the total amount spent In compensatory education programs , 
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contribution for handicapped students , could Increase Incentives for 
states and districts to seek ways to economize In the provision of 
services to handicapped students* Such economies may result from the 
use of other funding sources (e^g.^ Title I) or policies that dlscour^age 
the identification of certain handicaps , especially those for*" which 
students might otherwise receive services from nonspeclal education 
sources (e.g., Title I services). On the other hand, the use of Title I 
services for the handicapped may be mInlmlEed by rules prohibiting the 
participation of handicapped students in Title I programs. Each pattern 
could result in an inappropriate match of services to students and servlc 
limitations chat would undermine the original goals of both laws. 

The potential for wasted federal expenditures and inappropriate 
provision of services to students from overlapping target populations 
has become more widespread as a result of PL 94^142. State and local 
administrators have long been aware of Inconsistencies in categorical 
programs (LBJ School, 1977; Wllksn and Porters 1977). They Also know 
that federal strategies "accentuate the difficulties of serving over-- 
lapping groups of students" (McDonnell and Pincus, 1977)* However, 
prior to the passage of PL 94-142, coordination problems were prpbably 
limited because Title I was far and away the largest and most dominant 
federal categorical program, dwarfing all others by comparison. It was 
also the most demanding federal program in terms of the compliance 
requirements placed on districts. PL 94-142 now threatens to rival 
Title I in the number of districts and schools affected and the expllc-^ 
Itness and scope of Its requlrementi . As a results the problems of 
coordinatiun raised by multiple but Independently governed federal 
programs with overlapping target groups 'will affect virtually every 
school district In the nation. 

Background and Le^al Contuxt 

In part, problems of overlap are Inherent In the system of 
federal categorical programs in education. Such programs arose not 
an the rMMult of an overall plan but an a .^et of specific responses 
to many dlfferLmt national needs and the pressures of disparate Interest 
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groups (Clnsburg, 1977)* ESEA Title I was the education gun of the war 
on povorty; PL 94-142 was enacted in response to public Interest and 
group preBBure stenmiing from nimierous lawsuits claiming denials of due 
process, exclusions from the education process » and the misplacement of 
handicapped children. Each program—with Its own rules, regulations, 
and guidelines=--was developed to serve, in ttitfory, a separate and dis- 
tinct target population. From a structural standpoint , mach program 
assumes that it is tie only one in existence, or at a minimum that 
other programs should he marshalled to supplement it,* 

While thq Independence of the two programs makes sense historically, 
it prdsentB a confusing picture to administrators and teachers attempting 
to Implement both programs simultaneously. Can Title I services be 
provided to students with handicaps? Neither the laws and regulations 
of Title 1 nor PL 94-142 provide adequate answers to this question. 

Title I Provisions 

Title I's no-supplant provisions constitute the principal mechanism 
by which the program has maintained its separation from other education 
programs; they are also (along with "comparability" rules) the major 
mechanism by which title I administrators have attempted to marshall 
funds from non-federal sources to the service of the Title I target 
group. The no-supplanting rules are those most often cited In arguments 
against providing Title I services to handicapped students. 

When PL 94-142 was Introduced in 1975, Title I had been functioning 
for a decade and most of Its requirements were well In place; its no- 
Hupplant provisions by then had undergone substantial refinement. The 
purpose of thu no-supp lantlng rules is to prev.ent discrimination against 

% 

* 

for example, Title I's "coordination clause" requires that the LEA 
applicant demonstrate that it has taken into consideration benefits 
and services that are or may be available through other public and 
private agencies, PL 94-142 sets 'forth service requirements with no 
direct ties to the level of funds provided and therefore implicitly 
iissumc's the use of other funding sources. 



Title I project areas and children in the application of state and local 
resources, and to assure that federal money is used for suppleraental 
servicea. The regulations in effect during 1965-76. set forth fhe 
following restrictions on tha use of Title I fundsi 

• Title I funds may not be used to replace state or local ftinda 
that would he made available in the absence of Title 1 for 
participating uhlldren in a prrject area. 

• Neither the project area nor the participating children may 
otherwise be penalized in the application of state and local 
funds because of the use of Title I funds. 

• Title I funds may not be used to provide instructional or - 
auKiliary services that are ordinarily provided with .stat / 
local funds to children in non-project-area schools. 

The no-supplanting concept has always been Imbedded in the Title I 
framework » although the explicit rule flr^t appeared In the statute In 
1970. In 1974, Congress also added a clause stating that prograiQ funds 
were to pay only the "excess coats*' of programs and projects funded . 
under Title I, 

The Title I directive to "supplement not\ supplant" arose In part 
from the context in which the law was originally passed. When it was 
established In 1965* the Title I progrwi was to be the largest education 
effort ever undertaken by the federal government; and It was the first 
federal education program aimed at serving a specific targft population. 
In this context, the initial thrust of Title I regulations ^iras to ensure 
that federal funds were actually spent on the intended beneficiaries. 

During the past decade, j^^tate and local responsibilities toward 
minorities and the handicapped have Increasod as the result of court 
action an well ^s federal and state legislation. State and local 
educational agencies have come under court orders to desegregate or to 
provide equal educational opportunity to students of limited English 
speaking ability ( Lau v. Nichols ) . Furthermore many state and local 
education agencies (SEAs and LEAs) have themselves become aware of the 
needs of particular subgroups in their student population and have 



created special programa to addisiss their needs,* Finally, PL 94-142 
requires states to pass laws that affirm the right of handicapped 
students to services*. 

In light ^of these changes in the context rf Title I programs^ . 
the 1976 Title 1 regulations contained an important revision to the 
no-supplant rule. According to the provision (45CFR 116*40 [b] ) , Title I 
funds shall not be used to provide services that the LEA Is required to 
provide by state law or pursuant to a formal determination under Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act or final court order. t 

to additional provision (Section 116.41[c]) states that Title I 
funds may* be uh^d to provide services listed in the prqject application 
once designated and available state and local funds for those services 
have been eKhausted; The separate placement of these two provisions 
in the regulations creates a good deal of ambiguity about whether thet» 
second provision modifies t^e seemlnglv all-encompassing scope of the ' 
first, which prohibits Title 1 funding of services that the district is 
otherwise required to provide. If the Office of Educ/?tlon (OE) policy 
in fact is that Title I funds cannot.be used for such services even when 
the state has not provided adequate funding to meet the requirements of 
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Miiiimum competency requirements p which, have already been adopted in 
34 states, may create a particularly problematic subgroup as states 
attempt to meet the needs of those who fall the examination. 

t ' ^ 

Also reflecting the proliferation of state and local responsibilities 
and programs j the 1978 toendments to Title 1 include a provision 
allowing districts to skip eligible students In "greatest need" from 
program participation If they receive services comparable to Title I 
services from non-Federal sources (Section 123[d], PL 95-561)* 
Although this provision was Introduced to handle the Influx of state 
compensatory funds* it raises the issue of whether students who are 
"comparably served" through special education programs can also be 
"skipped*" The provision also has the effect of ralgint the issue of 
whether students "comparably served" with Federal, rather than state* 
funds can be skipped at all. This provision could be used as the basis 
for excluding at least some handicapped students from Title I services. 




Its own Ijws, th#n the provision allpw^lng Tltl& I fund usage when state 
and local funds are not available appears to provide contradictory 
polley guidance « 

l^lle the polity interpretations of no-eupplant preceding these 
1976 provisions were designed to prevent ntle l^from paying for 
desegregation or Lau conpllance actlylties, the 1976 regulations were 
iirrltten .4o apply to handicapped ntudents as well, ^particularly with 
the passage of state special education laws pursuant to PL 94-142. This 
strategy appears to be based ^ an asswiption shared by Title I 
advocates and officials that restricting the use of Title funds fof 
such purposes would pruvlde an incentive for full state and local 
funding of handicapped requirements, thus allowing Title I funds to^ 
serve, a greater nun^er of non^handl capped low^achlevlng stt^dents. 
On the other hand, one could assume that the restrictive strategy 
serves as a disincentive to the passage of broad handlr«pped leglsla^ 
tlon, leading states or local agencies to define their handicapped 
student population very narrawly. No data exist to confirm which 
Incentive (if any) has operated, 

PL 94-142 md Section 504 Provisions 

PL 94-142 reVjuires as a condition to the receipt of funds that the 
state agency have a policy (Aether by ^tAtute , court order, ait^nay 
general opinion, or other source of law) ensuring that all handicapped 
children have a right to a free appropriate public education (45 CFR 
I20ap 121 [a] ) , and that the state will pursui the goal of providing full 
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This has been an Important development. Since the first regulations 
for Title 1 were issued in 1965, the definition of ellaible 
(-'educationally depri^^d") children has always expressly Included 
handicapped children. In addition"'* the legislative history to the 
original Title I bill listed services for handicapped children as 
being among the possible uses of funds. The appropriateness of thls^ 
use of funds has traditionally been dependent o# the extensivenaas of 
the state special education law's provisions and ft^idlhg (see, e,|., 
Liii^er*a .CoiBnittee, 1977, Qiapter 11). Now, how^pir,' the existing 
provisions §md any other obligations Imposed— rather than funding 
actually provlded^^may be controlling. 



educational opportunity to all handlcappad children '*dged >lrth through 
tw^ntyone*' (45 CFR 120a. 123),^ Thus, for all states participating, 
each handicapped child now h^s a right under state law to a free 
appropriate public education (F^E) , In addition, any LEA receiving 
FedeE^ fimds must provide FAPE to such children to avoid non-compliance 
with Section 504« The meaning of the term "appropriate*" However* Is 
not defined In the law. Thus the particular services required of the 
states imder PL 94^142 have remained unspecified* and to a large extent^ 
the issue may' be decided in the courts. 

To confound the lack of service specifications, PL 94-142 is vague 
about funding for these services. The state is obligated under the law 
to "ensure"- that handicapped students receive FtfEi the law does not 
specify from v^at source payment for these services must com#. The 
law, in effect, views the state as responsible for marshalling the 
^resources and services that are necessary to ensure FAPE, whatever 
the source,^ « 

If Section 504 and PL 94-142 are viewed in isolation, this lack 
of specification is not particularly troublesome, Ir* fact the laws 
are structured to "make the specific services required tl^e subject of 
individual diagnosis and places^nt, with the accompan^./ng procedural 



teyond compliance with federal law. Section 116, 4b (b) also applies to 
'the state^a own special education law, Prtpr ^ the passige of PL 94- 
142, there was estreme varlatio|i In the siie tnd scope of state 
special education laws. One effect was that In ststep with "weaker" 
special education laws. It was easier to use Title I ftmds for serving 
handi gapped children because It was easier to show that the services 
wei:e supplmentai^y | by establishing that handicapped atudenta were - 
those in "greatest need," districts 0ould Include components for 
handicapped students in their Title I programs. Now mmy states have 
laws that go beyond the basic mandates of Section 504 mi ^L 94-142 to 
require serving, "all the needs" of handicapped children. In such 
states 116. 40(b) would mmem to preclude partleipatlon In Tltle-I-f unded 
services, " \ . 

^The Junds restrictions in the PL 94-142 regulations primarily address 
the handicapped child's base program. 
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protections* The problem mtimmm because li: is this unspecified level 
of Mrvleas that determines what the state is "obligated to ^provide" 
imder SecTTiPii lUi ■ i^iO CliJUo^the Title I regulations. Wi^out specif lea- 
ticm of the service levels (and tRuff the fimds fihat must be es^ended), 
there is no way to deteraine Aether the app licit ion of Title I fwids 
to serve the needs of handicapped students violates Title I' a no- 
supplant rules.* ^ I 

Guidelines for Providing ServlQes In Cases of Overlap 

Neither Title I nor PL 94-142 provide clear guidelines for the 
provision of services to handicapped students who are eligible for 
Title I. In part» the ambiguities arise from the contrasting structures 
of the two laws. While Title I iirose ms a vehicle to provide added 
f^mdlng to identified groups of students p PL 94-142 Is more like a 
civil rights statute, ensuring the rights of Individuals, In this 
context, Title I program have focused on a process ipp roach that 
Spells out procedures designed to control the appropriate uses of 
Title I funds. By contrasts PL 9^-142 has focused more on a service 
standard approach that establishes entitlement, for.ex^^le by assuring 
prdoe^dural fairness and "i^proprlatenesSs*^ and less on lrt1er6^ funds for 
these services should be obtained or how applied (Barro, 1978; Ginsburg, 
1977). Local educators live i^th the consequences of these structural 
differences^ In the two laws because clear guidilines and conrdinatlng 
regulations are difficult to write in iuch a contixt. . ' 



The issue becomes even more complex because what^ is necessary to 
comply with Section S04*s standard that handicapped children's needs 
be met ''as adequately as" nonhaodlcapped chl^ldren*8 conceivably could 
be leas thaa PL 94^142's provision to miet handicapped children's 
needs whatever tbey are (i«e»p Independent, of the relative standard) « 
It is unclear Aether Section 116.40(b) aovers any %uch difference 
required to comply with a c^ygorlcal p^rogram^ (PL 94-142) as opposed 
to a noridlserlmlnatlon atatijli (Section 504), 
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The Office of Education (OE) is currently developing rtgulations 
to address problems of overlap. In these regulations, OE' could decide 
to adopt a more strlnpint policy against providing, any services to 
handicapped students^ although this could risk violating Section 504*' 
Conversely J OB could decide to allow Title I programs to serve handi- 
capped students pending resolution of the basic legal issues raised by 
overlapping target populations (see Wlnslow and Blrman, 1979)* To 
address the issues raised by overlap between the^ two^ target groups, 
federal policymakers must address Issues at the root of Title I policy. 
When Title I was the only federal categorical education program it was 
relatively easy to distinguish between the student's "base program" 
and the supplemental additions to be provided by Title I.* With the 
advent of PL 94-142 , Federal policymakers must determine what Is con- 
sidered a supplementary service for handicapped students who are also 
Title X efiglbles* 

But how do local educators implement the laws while awaiting their 
clarification? Given the complexities « ambiguities, and ^as yet unresolved 
legal Issues that exist at the intersection of the two lawsg as well as 
the actual overlap in target populations, administrators and teachers 
might b© easily perplexed and confused in makirig decisions about how to 
provide services to students who are both handicapped and Eligible for 
Title I services^ This study was designed to Investigate what teachers 
and administrators actually do for these children In the face of these 
ambiguities* 

Antlcj^pated Implications f or Federal Pnlicy 

This study is^ Intendjpd to provide a window on local practice for 
federal policymakers, The study addressed the- factors that affect 
provision of services to students who are eligible for services from 



This ease is only relative because it took years of audit exceptions 
to define the manlng of supple.iientarlty (Wlnslow, « 1979) . 
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Title I m4 PL 94-142. Inforaatlon abaut whether and how local edueators 
now provide dual services to students, in the midst ot tremendous legal * 
coapleiiit^es md vagueLy defiped target p^ulati^ii, should* help 
tederal policymakers face tYm Issues \itth which the^ will have to 
grapple in the months and years ahead. 

An overview of the range and types of problefl^ facing local ^ ** * . 
educators in the provision of dual services will help policymakers 
assess whether clarifications' within the current federal education 
program structures will be guf ficient or whether the problems are so 
'severe that more radical approaches must be considered. Federal 
categorical progcaTO have developed with their own administrative 
arrangements » legal structures and standard operating procedures. 
Maintaining total independence of these may be less ratioi.^1 with the 
recent proliferation of categorical programs anJ with the Increased 
probability that certain students will overlap categorical clasrtf icationa« ' 
The eKtent to which this Judgment is grounded In reality Is one focus 
of thjs report, - 

information on t'he problems facing local educators should also 
help federal policymakers make decisions on the future of the Titl^ I 
program in an. environment of proliferating categorical s^rvlcest Many 
Title I regulations wer^ formuiated at a time i^en Title I was the only : 
categorical program to be provided to school districts either from 
federal or state governments; thus, Title I no-supplant provisions were 
originally intended to define Title I's relationship to the» base " 
educational services being prwlded by school districts. But this 
envlronmei^ has changed dramatically in the past few years, PL 94-142 • 
affects all school districts in the nation. Bilingual programs and 
requirements (under Title VII, the Office of Civil Rights' lau require-' 
ments, and state programs) affect a subst«itlal number of dlstriccs» 
Emergency School Aid Act programs to facilitate desegregation are in 
operation 1^-many districts. In addition, many stares and many 
districts have categdrlcal programs of their owi. Jltle I must choose 
how its services will Interact with these relative newcomers to the 



federal dttegorlcal scene « Whether Title I funds should be used t© * 
m^m up for the prospective underfundlng of some of the categprlcals, 
or whether the^ new progrMw should be used to address the needs of ^ 
students whp.were foraerly In Title 1 prograM so that Title I can * 
serve the needs of a greater nuafier of eligible students, are ^holces 
that federal poli|yMkars will. have to address. The Information in this 
report Ig Intended to aid pdllcymakers in making these choices. 

This report on the overlap between Title 1 md PL 94-142 is only 
a first step* It raises, the larger issue of ovt^rlap of Title I with 
other programs (e.g., minimum coo^tency testing progrras, bilingual 
edudatldn programa), and overlap among these other programs themselves 
{e;g,t bilingual and handicapped programis) , By railing the set of 
complex issues involved in the overlap between th^ae two federal 
programs we hope that this report ^11' raise the sensitivity of 
federal po^cyoakers to problems of overlap among the gamut of federal, 
state, and local educatjon programs and provide the basis for future 
reaurch on the Implications of federal education policies fpr local 
educatora. ' 
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* II CO^JCEPTUAL FRAfiEWORK AND RESEARCH DESIGN ^ " 

Conceptual Framwork 

As mincloned In Chapcer I, thia study of the overlap between Title 1 
and PL 94-142 services was aimed at two Questions i ^ * 

• To what extent Is there a duplld4t^on of services to studehta 
who might be eligible for both pro^CMmml 

m To what* extent do procedures and rulps osed in the selection 
^ and pprovision. of services to students result in limitations of 
the services that a student might bfe eligible to receive? 

Federal interest in meeting the ne^s of students from overlapping^ 
target populations is relatively new. Consequently i our awareness of 
inany issues related to this interest davelpped in the course of th'is 
study, ' • « 

In this sectlpnp we will present the conceptual fram^ork that is 
the foundation of the i^tudy» Whll^ parts of th^s framework ^ere develop^ 
and clar^i^durlng the initial stagei of field work (rather than b^ing 
fully developed prior to going into ths field) p wi present it here rather 
than at the conclusipn of this report in order to orient the reader. 
Firsti we will descr^bji the population of students to whicli this report 
is limited* $econd^ ,we will preseht some patterns of service delivery 
that might' be provided to these studoits. Thirds we will outline the 
set of factors^ that we believed « ^at the outset, would affect the choice 
of services for these students. Finally , ^e will discuss a related 
topic addressed by this report, the process by whrch studenCs are iden^^ 
tified for both programs. 

The Students Who Are the Focus of the Study i ' Dually 
* Identified Students " * 

This study focua^dion rhe provision of servicep to students define4 
as dually identified, thi't is, students who are identified as bdth 
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hind i t .ipiu'ci and »'11k;ib]p frr lifh- I m^rvtrrK.* A ! i t 1 1' I lOiKlbU' 
HtudefV f <»n»' wfin r»'Hi<jf'-4 i i firlp I r-lU'ihh' ,i f r pfui nvr /ir«'.f jtvI Ii.p' 
met t ht» I (ir a 1 - , i ^ i h i 1 i i , r i = fju i r i^nu-ii ( fur r t i iM | i nn in T I f 1 • I prt^- 
grams. Fur t fu innp' ^vh t)i thih ^^LllU>, a hand i t .ip|)iHj sLiiut'iu is uiiu who 
lias ht^tai idiMit it it'd as sut h in a' t urdaiut^ with lIu.' [ifu! t^'durus sui tnrth 
in PL ^4-142, 



P^iC^t erns or_ StTV u D e I i v vry i < a^ j.)ua i ly I dvn t i f i v d Ht udt 'u t - 

I he major torus ot tliis Mtudy was to dvtkirminv fidw IcuNil odiiuators 
det ide to providt^ dually Identlfiud students with only lit I I .urvntvs, 
only sperial edinatinn Htrvicus (fundfe^d part by PL 94=142)/^ btith, or 
neither* These service configurations art.' dt^piutcd in Figure 1. 

Ai though the primary concern of this study was witli thi^ duplication 
of services to students (Box A), Figure I shows that lliere is a range of 
service combinations that might be provided. 

Bcjt h ^e r V i c e b — Bo x A In Figure I represents tpje case in wiii.h a 
student Is provided services funded i rc)m both Title 1 and sper ■ il educa^ 
t ion sources. We define a duplication of serviceB as the case where a 
dually idt^ntifled student ret elves essentially identical servita^s ! ram 



The tet "dual., identified" is a ctmvent lun adopted for this stuuv, 
Iden t i f loa t ion has diffL^ent implications for the two programs in tliat 
an i dent I tied hand:' capped child is ent 1 1 led Co services (if needt'^^) 
whereas an identified Title I child (l,e,t luw^ach lever in a sjhool 
wlih liL^u i un.cent rat iiuib of thildr^ii froin low- inc ome families) is uii i , 
el Iglb l e for services. An eligible Title I child will be served only 
If selected for participation. Because the handicapped child has the 
stronger entitlement (see Kirp and WinsloWt 1978) * we focOfs on the 
handicapped child who is also eligible for Title I services under the 
lEA's normal criteria. The prncedures b^ which students are initially 
Identified as handicapped present a number of dilemmas that are 
addreH.^ed later In this report* 

^As previously no ted, unlike Tltlf^ I, PL 94=142 sets forth a service 
standard with which states and localities must comply. Thus the term 
"special education services*' is used to mean those required for compile 
ance with PL 94^142 's service standard Irrespective of specific funding 
auspices (fyaerals state, or local). 
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FIGURE 1 SERVICE CONFIGURATIONS FOR DUALLY IDENTtf lED STUDENTS 



both tiinding sources. The rereipc of servic es t rum both funding sources 
ilucs not nt-i t'ssari 1 y constituCe a duplication of serviceB, however, 
bi'iMusi^ sCudentH might rtTuivt- iii^Ietely diiierent servir^-^ from each 
tunding source. .mo goal of Lliis ;tudy was to deterrnine when the rBCeipt 
of both servitM'S by a dually ident if ted student constitutes a rec^olpt of 
Iticnt ical serviccH and to describe those cases in which the receipt of 
hop. Ht^rvicos i-Mght occMir without duplication. 

IJmi ted Servict^: j;icle T or Sp ecial Kducatifin On1v --Boxes B and C 
' •f.'^^'- ^ uLpi. L iUl .,FoLji in wiiicii services lut uualiy identi d 
Htudents aru limited to either Title T or special education only. Llml^ 
tations of service to dually Identified students may make good sense to 
teat lierK atul administrators. Limitation of Title I services to students 
witii si^me types of handicapping conditions may occur because they cannot 
benefit 1 rom Title I services, or because the provision of both services 
to dually identified students may disrupt the educational experience of 
tbt' iither iltle I students. Converselyp special education services to a. 
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ci i t t i (Ml 1 r t ] iiH t i t V , ^ 

'Ilii.s study sr>u^Iu to hi^liliglil iajndiLiuns Lindt-r wi.ii;li disrrit ts 
iUid S(.luu4lH adopt t'd pulit it's, t'ltlit^r t^xpliril or implirit^ that limittr^d 
the range lU Ht^rvitt*s t dually idpntititHd studonLH. We wvre interested 
In the exp 1 an.i t u)ris eduta-itt^rs prcwlded tt.) Justify these limitations and 
the 1 mp i i ca t i I >ns i^f st^rvirt> limitationH to students with dltterc'nt handi^ 
rapping ronditions. Inn^rmatlon about surh patterns can aid the federal 



^ThtTt* mav be a lar^e pnnl nt sruden^s with un i cien t i f i ed ['nndiivips 
amtiii^ r i t ] I' I eligibles and pa r t i r i , an t s . Wht^ther this tainstitutes a 
protilt/m tor rh(* rhild is uniMe/ir, Krom the perspettive of a sohorjl. 
iiistrii t that is low in speolal eduiation funds, Title 1 serv i oh may 
be adequate fr^ mvin t lu' iieeds of stutlents with mild handlc.aps- In 
« ases wliere serviot^s /ire simil/ir, the prtwisinn cif Title I servioes to 
sf^tu iai edur irliUi students ma\' make sense eduoH t inna 1 1 y as well, and 
would aviud the adverse efft*otB of "labeling" the student as li/indl-- 
I cipptul ( Hobhs , 1 9 / '3 j , 

"^HeyiMid atteiuii u' a Title I eligible stTiool, Title I feOigihilitv for an 
individual st nt is ustiallv based on some measure of low arademie 
aril ievement . It a student Is or th()ped i c/a I 1 v impaired and also is a 
low arh lever. It mipht lie unreaRonable (and perhaps Illegal) to eKrlude 
l)im tir her from Title I remedial sefvlrGS solely bec-ause of the handl-- 
(ap. Hnwevert other physical handleaps may be linked to low achieve- 
ment. For Instance, a language problem requiring speech therapy may or 
may not liave an impart on the tlilld's school performance and learning, 
Furr liermore , leRrning disabled or emotionally disturbed children are 
often low achievers as a direct result of their handicaps* Should 
these students be excMuded from Title I services? 
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1 = ? i i 1 ■ fi,ii;d i . .ijipt I- .jiid f i f h- ! p ' j 1 ^ 1 h 1 ( ' !!i i k/ti l nvt^r I noki'd t n r 

i'^'Mi lit!.' { nul 1 ,! 1 i'dui i .i !^»^rv i . fs , Su( h .4 s i L unr i oii m i t 

• i n r ! . ' r t dn 1 ! 1 i dt^i l i I j fd i ! d win > Is wa 1 t i n>» t u r spiT i .i 1 I'cluiwi t i nn 
^»'rvi.M'. i ' wli.* ^ lU't f)i'i,ii rhost'n ,is ,i 1 i t 1 1- I pa r t i « i pnn f , Aliliuugli 
tin- stat.'s IT' ' ''Iv ohli^.irt'd f^riividt^ sfu-'ia] tulut'.itinn and rr-latiui 
rit-rvit t-' hand i ' . t p [)tHj Und'-ntH, l]\c artual prpviHiun si*rvi(/CH may 

nut hf ininu diati', Ar«' thi-Sf srudiMitH svs t omal i r a 1 I V t'Xrludud trom T i t 1 o I 
wtiili- i. silting p Uu t>nu*tU In a spt-rlal ed neat inn program? 

^IV -L: '-C^ tjit^t i ji^ t MS of Sur\ ^hM :^ IHi 1 J very 

At thu school levul chert^ aru two factors that we hypothesized would 
dutfrniLnu thu pactum of survi e delivery to dually identified students: 

(1) Tlu:^ torrn of services provided by fssifi prograni 

(2) Kxpllcit rules or policies that schools, districts, or states 
ad<^pt rr^ limit or allow dual services for dually identified 

H t udt*ri t s , 

Both of fht'Si* facttjrs will be affected by the nature of the Htudent's 
[land i tMp , 

i h t ' form nj^ e r V I t^o h jro y i d e d b^ e/i c \\ prograni will a f f e c L which 
scrvicoH art' delivered tt» dually identified students. For example^ in 
making dot isituis about service delivery, teachers and administrators 
n r » • s 11 ma h 1 V ■ i r 1 1 I k c 1 v ^ o p r n v i d f » s n rv Ires f rn m ho r h funding ^ n 1 1 r r s 

It t lu* services from both sources are essentially similar (e*g., if both 




*A ri»latt^d issue Is whether some dually Identified students should re^ 
celve Title I auxiliary services even if excluded from Title I academic 
services. For instance, although it may be logical to exclude severely 
handliapped studuntB from Title I academic services, should they never- 
theless be permitted to receive auxiliary services provided only to 
Title r participants? 
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[irDvitlf rt'iJinM .i^-iHtnn.i- m rt^s.uir.t' momH), nr if tlw prcfv i h i nn of 
biith servi i.-s rrt-.itt s srht'du 1 1 ru: {jrufih-ms lur t ft** ^fii,h>rit. 

rhr fnrni ill wfji. ft sp.',-Li! rciu^.ition s.^rvi^i^s is th^livLTtHi is .lost-lv 
rHlattul ts) th.- sfutlf'i]f's n,nulir htiuN'nts with niild sp».M'' }i or visloii 

probli'mH mik^lit riM^-ivr t h< si-rvii.'s of .m ififUT.int rt^sour^t' toa.dier a 
f fc'w t inu's [)tr wtt'k or loss, Stiitlonts with mild L'.irniim h/indicaps mii^ht 
i L- i Vf si' r ^ 1 1 t'ri 111 .1 r i-.i Ml r'l o rooni i o up to a i «<w ii(iu rs ocudi day . 
Students with nort' sovoro hnndioapH mi^ht he served in more* He 1 f-contalned 
onv i ronnu'n f s . Thus, tiu- isyyv o\ handioap can intluenrt^ wlu^tfu'r a dLinlly 
idtmtitit'd child rvi vivvA bi>th T i L 1 t- I and Hpt^t ijil uduccitiun HervLcvH^ 
Ihtj stiidv was 1 i m i t od to Htiidents with handit^aps ttint t-ould be Hvivvd 
withii] t lu' regular H(/fun>l oonri^xi. 

^1 iEL^l^ " j ^1 - JA ^J^}_Jj } =tJLi ilL i^L' LtJl^^iUL ' ^ ^ e K£l i ( ' i t r u 1 e h n r 
E^lil^lkE^ that determine whutlier dually identified HtiuitmtR ran receive 
multiple HvrvicvH, Thene ml oh tnuld result frnm a scarcity of resourres 
f"no rhiid t^an rootMvo two st^rvices until all studtnts In need have re- 
ceived at least one"), or they eould be the result of particular inter^ 
pretations of fedoral regubi 1 1 nns , For instance. Title I no-supplant 
rules mav he interpret-d to mean that handicapped students may not 
reiM^fvu Title I services. U is also possible that seho()l8' and dis- 
Iriits' [iarticul.ii rules or po 1 1 1 i i-s dt'ptMid on the nature of the child's 
liand i tap . 

Figure J summarises th*' t ramework ttiat guided thin study* We 
t*uirsed i>n the school- level <i ec i s i onmak i ng prot/uss that determines whether 
a dually identified < 111 Id retcMves either Title T services, special edu^ 
cat inii servic es, hnth, nr neither. We viewed the decision as a product 
ol tW(^ sclu>o 1 - 1 t'vel ( haratu er i Ht ICS : t lie fnrni of service (e.g*, resource 
rciuniH, itinerant teachers or se I f-ron ta i ned classrooms for handicapped 
stuLlents; resourie rooms or in-tlass aides for Title 1 students) and 
the existence of a policy ahnnt providing dual services to studentB* 
These school-level clwir/icter 1st ics arc significantly affected by federal* 
Htate* or district rules regarding programs and by perceptions of federal 
polh^y about delivering dual servlceB to students* Patterns of service 
delivery adopted by sehools and districts will vary. The precise 
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FIGURE 2 FACTORS THAT AFFICT SCHOOULEVEL DECISIONS TO PROVIDE SERVICES 
TO DUALLY lOENTIFIiDSTUDlNT^ 
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iunr i^iirdt ion oi s»'rvU fH provi i^ d tn a fju/illv Identifit^d Ktudunt d ionds 
on tht' HtiidtMU's partjrtilar handicap and/or h'Vnl of arh i I'Vrmonf , the 
distri.t's (ur s*innM's) pr<Mtdi]rt-s ti) idiMitilv and ^rovidu nvrvivvH, 
^5^'^ P''^" 'I'ti'U. ! p. .11 1,, flu^ d 1 L r I [ tiiusl adluTL-. 

Idtait: i f itNir ion ot Studi^nts ^ 

Ihv miin \mrpoHv (?t this Htudy waw tu dutermint* what Hurvict^s are 
pruvidtd tu "dually i dtMi i i 1 i ud " HtudentH. Tlius, ot nucoKyity thiH study 
had tt) addrt^sH the inHue nf how MtudentH are identified for the receipt 
ot serviros. In addition tt) dftermin ing the patterns of gervlcu dullvery 
ti) duallv identified Htiidents, the study HOught to determine whether 
tiu're are mmo students who might he ''dually eligi!)lo'' hut are either 
identified for nnlv tme program, c^r not identined at all. 

For the purpuHes uf thin study, a "dually eligible" student Is one 
whose eharact eriHt i(^M warrant dual ident if icat inn ; thenret irally , all 
dually eligible students should be dually Identified, In addition to 
examining patterns of servlee delivery to dually identified students, 
thiH study explored the rondltions under which duallj/ eligible students 
might not bt- dually ident ifiud. For Instancei under what conditions will 
a duallv eligible Htudi^nt be "Kingly Identified" as eligible for Title I 
hut not as hand i la pped ? Under what conditions will a dually eligible 
stiident be "singly Identified" as handicapped but ot as a Title 1 
el igihle and/or pa r t i < i [lau t ? I'nder what oondltions will a dually eli- 
gible student n(U bv idt^ntified as either handicapped or Title 1 eligible? 

Hie study rooused on patterns ot service delivery to students who 
had already been "dually identified," but certain service delivery pat^ 
terns might result from the identification procesa itself. For instanca, 
conHervative definitions of eertain handicapping condlrlons cnuld resiilt 
in the non ident 1 f icat ion of certain students as handicapped and relegate 
a proportion tif students to the population of Title I ellglbles. While 
thetiret leal ly "dually eJigible" according to some "cr i t er ia , these studants 
mlght^be Herved in/ritle I programs If they were in Title I schools^ * 
however, they would receive neither service in non-Title I schools. 
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riiM <!fsU*n .)f ffiis stiit'v is . h. i r ;! ■ f p r i ♦ w j fiv : (\) \ . , i ^ ] , , v^, . | 
'^Jj th- iniptrf ..t frcli-r.il pr-i^rjms, .iihi f/) jii i ■ x p 1 . *r • > t n r v .ind 
r i pt i t - iJ :u-r t li.iU L , i i i i i . . i 1 rmpj i,i ^ i s , 

Why .1 S. iu^'I-Bisiul .\|5]^r»uh li ; 

Ft'Jt'r.il pt. I i rvmaktas rart*iv fxaniiiu^ in th'tail the i mp 1 omtai t a t i on of 
JudtTal programs at tliv srliool It^vrl. Yt't thv t- f t\M> t i v cmf-H h (if fate- 
goriral [iro^^ran^s dtiU'ndH on how they nre imp I ument ed . Fudera] funds for 
I ategt^ri r,i 1 programs t-nttr an cilreadv eHtablished srhuul Hyscem with 
exiHCin^ protedurts for dealing with HtudcntK and p rutont ept ions of how 
ditftrt^nt types of ytudt'nts shiuild bf identified and served. The litt?r- 
at lire on edurationai innuvationH eontalns numerous examples of changes 
tliat oirur on paper hut not in practice or that are translated into 
praot ice ant i thet ica 1 to the intent of innovationB (Berman and McLaughlin^ 
1978). To be effect ive, attempts to change federal education laws or 
regulations must take into account typical patterns of implementation 
at tfie school level. 

I- 

By focusing on schoo l-^ 1 eve 1 implementation, this study was limited 
to Title [ and handicapped students who are served in regular Schools. 
Most ot the attention was on those handicapped s€udents--for example^ 
the learning disabled, mildly retarded, and emotionally disturbed—whose 
..mdltions would be most likely to result In achievement problems and 
wh(^ are usually served In resource rooms on a pull-out bapls. We were 
miKst int erested in students with these handicaps because of Gur expecta*' 
tlon that tlit*ir treatment would be must similar to the academic services 
llkelv to be provided In Title I- programs. The study dealt peripherally 
with lather handicapped students who are served in regular schools. In 
partMcuh^r^, wp offen inquired nhout services for (1) students with 
speech and vision impairments* who are ^of ten served , by Itinerant teachers 

*rt is possible that delayed language development could underlie school 
failure and*result In student raferrals to special education or Title I^^^ 
programs, Reading problems and delayed language development could be 
highly related in both symptom and treatment; the distinction between 
these two phenc^mena may warrant future research efforts. 
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on a pull-out baslK, \nd (2) HLudents with Kevere learning problems 

( t mi nab 1 mpTi r 11 v f ,i rn»',l , i •• . f i n - , ] i t . . »i, , j f ,,,|. , , ) 

who are often Burvud in Ht^ 1 f = cunta ined claMHroomH (at ItaBf: 1-4 huurK 
per dav) In regular Bchools^. 

Why an Exploratory Study ? 

The overlap between federally funded education programs Is a new 
area of Inve.^t Igatlon . Ab with all new areas of research. It often 
takes a study merel> to refine a set of meaningful questions; too many 
studlea skip this step an3^ r nd up with reams of data only to discover 
that the wrong questions were asked. Therefore, the main purpose of 
this study was to Identify the range of problems that schools face in 
providing service to dually Identified children. The study is intended 
to provide a better understanding of the problems of overlap, their 
range and magnitude, rather than a complete or statistically accurata 
account of the nationwide Incidence of particular overlap problems. 

Issues 

Is sues of duplication or limitation of services are sensitive ones. 
We could not ask direct questions such asi Do you duplicate services 
to studentB with special needs in this school? Or, Ho you limit services 
CO certain students who are identified or who might be eligible for them? 
Such questions could evoke either defensive or normative responses. Our 
aim was to compile derailed descriptions of both Title I and special 
education serviced from which we could determine the extent of duplica- 
tion or limitation of services to students. We wanted to make indepen- 
dent Judgments about overlap problems even in cases where the respondents 
might not perceive a problem. Therefore, before eliciting their opinions 
about overlap issues, the interview goal was to gather information from 
our respondents on two topics i (1) the process of student selection for 
both Title I and special education programs, and (2) the services pro- 
vided by both Title I and special education programs (Appendix B lists 
the topics covered during the interviews) . 
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Tht^ PruvyHS^jit StuckMU^ .%bvJLk^^n. Tit le I" an Special 

In gathe^ring detailoc lii-^c r i [it ionn of the prc^i-PHHes hv whlrh stu- 
dt'iiLH arc Ht*U-uLt*d ior boLh i' i L 1 I and special uducat loii programH, we 
addrt^Hsed iiiv fuLLowing queHtions^ 

• How art .LudeiUs Identified for participation in each prograni? 

• Under what ctrnditLuns are students identified foi participation 
in both programs h imul tanaously ? 

In addressing these questions we were Interested In knowing (1) the *lx= 
tont to which students who rnight be eligible for Title I and ^special udu- 
cation programs are identified, and (2) whether similar types of students 
are IdentifLed by both programs. If similar students are identified we 
were intereBted in any rationale provided by school staff mambers for 
Having two separate programs. If different 'types of students were 
tdentifled, we were interested In how school personnel make distinctions 
between the tvpes of students best served by each prograni, 

1^11 Serv ices Provided by Bo ^h Title I and Speci al Education Programs 

In asking aboiJt program servlceSi»^^-^i%anted to know; 

• What are the similarities and differences between Title I 
and special opucation programs? 

Our interest was In/both the form and content of Title I and special 
education servicesA Our purpose in asking about program services was 
to have an accurate s^nse of what could be considered a duplication of 
services. Ufe wanted to know the extent to whlrh the receipt of both 
services could, in Itself, be considered a duplication of services. 

The Receipt of Title I and Sp ecial Education Services by Dually 
Tdentifl ed S fudents 

The third set of research Issues pertains to students who have been 
Identified as both handicapped and Title I eligible* We are interested 
In which dually identified students. If any* teiid to receive both sets 
of services, and the rules or practices that govern this dual receipt 
of services I 
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• Under what conditions do dually identified students participate 
in both programn? (Do rules rxlqr fhAr H-Dlr studpiir parftr- 
tpatioii in both programs ;*j 

• If a dual I V idnntified student recvivpH Hervlcer. froni both 
funding sources^ do schools havc' aechanismN to avoid providing 
Ld^ntical services to students? 

• Tf a dually identified studenr receives services from both 
funding snurcpft, Hn ^rhnn].^ havr mechan 1 «h to avoid providing 
contradictory or confusing services to students? 

• How do Schools cope with the possible problem of program dis- 
ruption for students who receive multiple services? (Do 
schools have rules or practices designed to avoid the dis- 
ruption oi student programs?) 

Sample Selection 

Interviews were conducted in six states. In two ^te^, California 
and Tenneaaee, the intervlewa were conducted in parson. In the four 
AddltlonBl states^ intarviews were conducted by telephone. Table 1 
enumerates the number of districts and schools visited in each state* 

The study was designed to identify a variety of problems that arise 
In Che administration of programs • funded by Title I and PL 94=142. The 
purpose of the sample was not to be representative of national problems 



Table 1 

DESCRIPTIVE SUmARY OF STUDY SAMPLE 



State 


Tvpe of 
Interview 


Number of 
Districts 


Number nf 
Schools 


California 


In-person 


5 


13 


Tennessee 


In-person 


4 


11 


Oklahoma 


Telephone 


3 


7 


South Carolina 


Telephone 


3 


6 


Waahlngton 


Telephone 


3 


5 


Wyoming 


Telephone 


4 


13 
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hut to maximi/e' tht* numbur of difft^rt'nt typkiH of iHSues raiHed by the ^ 
nvi'?'l-M^ ^*'^w^"Mii * * I iw^ , '--^ Hi*'-. Wt^ro rliM'-w'!"! [ r- mnvfmi/i' v/i r i /ih i H t V 
in thi' rypt'H of sv-hoolH and districts along a number of dlmonsions that 
are tlHHi^hL Ln artoct fithL^r thu c^perat inn of Title I and PL 94-142 or 
their ooo rd ina t ion . Table 2 summarizes the dimensions explored in 
t^hooHtng cht* six states for *ase studies. We were Interusced In a 
1 1 a [nb u L u i iul' a s u r h ; 

• Level of expenditures for special eclueation in the state, 

• Relative size of the poverty population in the state, as 
miL^asured hv the number of iow-^income studtmts as a pro- 
[)orri(in of the total school enrollment in the stati^, 

• Sl^e of the state's Title I program, as measured by the 
proportion of the state's students enrolled in Title I 
prugrams. 

• Level uf services provided by Title 1 to participants 
In the states as roughly measured by the average level 
of per pupil expenditures in Title 1 programs. 

Tfiese measures were selected as rough Indicators of the level of re- 
sources In each program and the extent to which the lack or abundance 
of resources might affecC program coordination problems. Table 2 In^ 
eludes Information on the recency of the state's special education law 
and figures from the Office of Education on the proportion of handl- 
capp^ students aerved In Title I programs in 1975-76. .We anticipated 
that states that were serving relatively large proportions of handicapped 
students in Title I programs prior to the implementac ion of PL 94-142 
would highlight some particularly interesting Issues of uverjap. 

Two contrasting states^ California and Tennessee, were^ chosen for 
in-person interviews. California was chosen to dt ov^.de eKamples of the 
types of overlap problems that might be encounter. In a state with high 
spending levels for bdth special aflucatlon and comuensatory educatlDn 
programs. As ^hown In Table 2, Calif ornia spent $839*73 per special 
cducntitm student Ih 1976. California also has one of the largest 
state compenaatorsr education programs In the nation and a relatively 
low proportion of Igw-income students (14% of tha total enroll^nant) and 
handicapped students,. Title I programs are rur Jointly with Che. state 
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!llAKACTKHlSTlC;ii T f j K SIX SiAlKS ^^ji-JKN F(/K (ASK STilDlKS 



tml i f orri In 
lahona 

Uth Ciirol ln,i 
ahingcon 



f t i- Tiui t r i [in t it'ji^ 

t^^JCt' nf i-:xpf-nd i turen In 

Spt?t ial Special Kducatlan 

Law _ ^ f d 9 1 1 a r H ) 

1978 ^ 819. 7J 

1974 396.21 

t970 219,53 

-1977 ' J37.58 

197 1 523. 7S 

1969 1.107.65 



rercent 
Hand ii ..ppfd 
_ 197 d'^ 

6 

U). 7 
6.7 
10,6 



Ht^r Pupil 
} xpendltiire 
In Title I 
Statewide 

^^76^ 
( do 1 lars) 



S384 00 
314.95 
202.69 
2 33.24 
289.50 
576.93 



Percent 
Pn rci 1 1 in 
I i L le 1 
19765 



14 
16 
22 
9 
4 



Fere en t 
of local 

' ^ rn 1 1 fnpfi r Whf^ 
Ar^ Low Incoae 
1976** 

14 

29 

21 ' 

33 

10" 

11 



Percent Hi 
Title 1 

Are Handicapped 

19 76+v 

20.7 
7.5 

u/9 



*l««d on eoeal special education appropriations divided by total handicapped aged 3-21. Source- State Profll,.- m SD-el-l* 
Mu£j,xt"n. National Aa.oclatlon of State Directors of Special Educ^flon (fiASDsf) , Washington. B.C. : 1977 ^ 

' '1977^ »l«lL"'f''^f ''f?'*-/'^ "^-^'^ "''^ enrollment. Sourceal State Profiles in So eelal Education NASDSE 

1977. r>^_tt oLE^cation^taUsrUc^ Nation*! Center for Education Statistic. (NcEsTr— 

*?u^H!!«??*'rf ^^''f I " education agencies (Leas) for FY 76 divided by total Title I participants 

Suaflon" Progra«a. Sources, unpublished .tatl.tic. from the Office of Educ.tioni State TltJe" 

's"tfiL^""^;'Edlt^^1at^o"^'^ 5' 'S^*' enroUment. Source., Stat. Title I Evaluation., Diaeat of Education 
WLtJilfl. National Center for Education Statistica (NCES).- - ' — ^~ ^ : 

"foJal enr.'.'l^'n/'" f ^'^J-^ low-income' famllie, (a. BM.ured by the Orah.nskv Poverty Index) divided by 

0°" , " , „ m'"; f i;"' I"' 'Children for Local Education Agencies." unpublished data fro» the 

U tt, , ,.f f.,dii, nt Ion; njje3X^ML<U?gatJon Stat lBtlc 1977 Edition. NCES. . 

''-ifclat "'ivltJ^' forth"'h"df "J"': Education count, of the number of Title I participants who were provided 
through pI, H9-,n! handicapped und«r. Title I. The.e figure., do not include student. rwived ^vrvices 

•■FCallfornla did not have precise figures for number of students enrolled, in Title I. i„i'a figure was eatlmated by dlvldlna 
««r*i Thl" '1' -^P^ndltures by Title I allocationa to.derive an e.cln„te of number of students enrolled in the Title I 
program. ThlN number was then divided by the total school enrollBtmt. ' aabo in ine iitim i 
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compt satory education prograTTis and virtually all Title I ellglj^les are 

high Hp nding, CalitornLH may be viewed as an example of thy Hituat on 
In which other ^rateH may find Lhem' '^s i£ they in rens ihulr uxpHtw 
dLturus tor t^ithur HptH'ial oducatlc^i, or conipensatory educatiun programs. 
Districts chosen ffor Interviewg In California were all parr of the 
state's Mastar Plan for Special Education, a law similar in Us major 
provisions to PL 94-142, which was implemented on a rrinl basis in 
ItH'tC'd dlHtricts prior to statewide Implementation. 

Tennes?;ec was selected as a contrast to California because It is 
characterized by a relatively high proportion of low^incomc students 
fover twice tht^ proportion as in California), a relatively high pro- 
portion of handicapped students (10.7% compared with 6.^^ in California) 
and low funding lavels for bath compansatory educatioriHaFid special 
education programs. The state does not fund any compensatory education 
programs; all compensatory education iunda coma from federal Title I 
sources* Tennessee alio Is charflctierigad by low funding lavels in 
special education. Although the state passed its special aducation ^ 
laglsiation in 1974, prior to PL 94-142, the appropriations for the 
state law were always a small fraction uf the amount needed tor com- 
pllanca. In 19 76, Tennessaa spent only $396,21 par handlcappa7"student 
(about half of California "s expendlturas) , Tennaasee aleo was chosen 
because ^f the relatively high proportion of students classified as 
having laarning disabillt las , Desplta its low spacial education budget, 
in 19 76-7. the state ranked 3rd in tha nation In tha nroportlon of 
laarning disabled studenta served* Wa ballaved that iearnlng disabled 
students might ba most difficult to distinguish from Title I stulants 
and were xherefora Intarasted In how thete distinctions warfe made in a 
state with a very high proportion of LD students. (In 1976-77, the 
LD count in Tennessee was bout 4% of the state's total school enrollment 
compared to a national avetagt of about 1,6%,) 

Telephona Interviews wera conducted in four states to supplamant 
the In^depch case studies and site visits In California and Tennessee. «^ 
Thes^ telephone Interviews had two purposes i to gain sotbr sanse of 
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vhtthtr tht pattarns discerned In California and Tennesstje were similar 
in other stacast and to uncover any additional issues of overlap, 

Wyoffling, Washington, SoutK Carolina, and Oklahoma were chosen for 
their diversity on a nunber of dimensions. First, they represent differ'^ 
ent levels of state special education funding. Table 2 indicates that In 
1976 Wyonlng had state-level expenditures of $1,107.65 per handicapped 
cMld, while Oklahoma's contribution was $219.53 per handicfipped child. 
Second, these states represent a wide range in the proportion of low- 
income students, from 101 in Washington to 33% In South Carolina, Third, 
Oklahoma and Wyoming In particular were chosen because of OE figures 
that indicate a relatively high proportion of Title I money going to 
handicapped students (this proportion does not include students served' 
under FL^ 89*313). Fourth, the states represent a range' In th^ proportlgn 
of handicapped students served in 1976, from a low of 6.7% In Oklahoma 
to a high to 10.61 in South Carolina, Finally, geographic diversify was 
considered In chooslifig the states for telephone interviews. ^ 



Data Coll ect ion 

It. 



Data were collected through use of unstrMctured Interview guides 
that Here fmployed for In-perspn and telephoni Interviews with Title I 
and special education personnel on the spatTi/. district, nnd school ' 
levels. ^ We usually talked to two state administrators' the director 
of Title I services and the special education director. Three to five 
districts were chosen to represent a cross section of urban* suburban, 
and rural areas in a state. Within eac^i district, we visited or tele^ 
phoned two to three schools. For comparison, we generally visited both 
a Title I and a non-Title I elementar^ school,* The third school In a 
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wanted to eicplore the poaslbill^y that special education students in 
non-Title I schools bore a strong /resemblance to Title I students in 
Title I schools. We reasoned th^t because handieapplng conditions are 
wore prevalent In low- Income populations, special education classes in 
non-Title I schools might have fewer children with severe learning handi- 
caps; they could serve students who might be served by Title I If that 
program were available, A sec6nd reason for conducting Interviews tn 
non-Title I schools was to assess whether these schools provided the 
same level of services to special education students. 
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district was either another Title I elementary school or a secondary 
school with Title I services. If available* 

In each school, a minimum of three people were interviewed. First, 
we talked to the principal to 'obtain information on the variety of pro- 
grams available In the school, their size, and eligibility criteria. 
We then talked to Title 1 and special education teachers. These' teachers 
described the two programs and their perceptions of any problems of co- 
ordination between programs. Finally, wherever possible, we interviewed 
at leadt one regular classroom teacher to clarify the basis on which a 
regular teacher referred or did not refer, students to Title I or special 
education program. Some Interviews were held with individuals while 
others were group Interviews. . We also tried to observe Title I and 
sgecial education classes in |3rogress. 
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Ill GASE STUDY NUMBER li OVERLAP BETWEEN TITLE I 
MD PL 94-142 IN CALIFORNIA 



This chapter prasanta the findings of our California Ihterviews.* 
As menti^ad In the last chapter, California is a state with relatively 
high fwding In both compensatory m.d special education programs. It is 
possible that the Issues raised by overlap In this state might be 
generalizable to states that have or anticipate similar funding patcems. 

The findings of this chapter are presented In three sections" (1) 
the proceas of studmt ^selection for Title I and special education pro- 
grams, (2) the services provided by both Title I md special education 
programs, and (3) the receipt of Title I and special education services 
by dually Identified students « Conclusions are discussed with regard 
to the extent of yupllcation md limitation of services to students. 

The Process of Student Selection for Title I and Special E ducat ±m 
Pro yams ^ ~ 

When asked to describe the procedures by which students are selected 
for participation In Title I and special education programs, one re- 
spondent sunnarized our major observation i 

The main difference between the two programs Is the assessment 
process, (District *8 Special Education Dlrector)\ 



California's special education law has some unique characteristics that 
relate to the overlap betwem Title I and special education populations. 
While the state's Maswr Plan for Special Education bears a strong 
resenblance to PL 94-142, the state is nwving away from distinguishing 
among *the different types of mildly handicapped students, Learalng 
disabled, mildly retarded, and emotionally disturbed students are no 
longer labeled separately. Instead, they all fall under the category 
of "learning hardicapped," md are served together in resource rooms. 
We found this change in labeling rules to be one of form more than of 
substance. Interviewees repeatedly referred to certain students as 
ones who "would have been called MR, LD, or ED but are now LH." 
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Selection procedures for the two programs differ markedly | the differences 
have major Implications for identifying students and determining whether 
studm^ts who might be eligible for services are actually receiving thm« 

Title 1 law requires that student eligibility and participation in 
Title 1 programs conform to what we call a "screening model," This model 
is characterized by the identification of students from a larger set 
using specific and universally applied criteria. In the districts visited 
in California, student performance on achievement tests was the major 
criterion for determining student eligibility and participation in com- 
pensatory education programs (fimded and admlnister^^d Jointly through 
Title I and the state's compensatory education law,' SB 90), On rare oc- 
casions, the observations and Jud^ents of regular classroom teachers 

9-- ' 

were used to supplement tests score data. In California, because 
Title I funds are supplemented by state compensatory education funds, 
students who are eligible for a compensatory education program are 
almost automatically participants. 

Student selection for sped^ial education programs follows a markedly 
different pattern; selection and participation in special education ^ 
programs conform to what we call a "referral model." The first step of 
the process Is a referral, uiually by a classroom teacher, based on some 
problem that the teacher perceives in the student. Once a referral is 
made, the law requires an elaborate diagnosis procedure to determine 
the precise nature of the student's difficulty, whether a special 
education plac^ent Is warranted, and if so, what form the placement 
should take. This diagnosis procedure is much more complex thm the 
procedure followed In Title I programs'; more selection criteria are con- 
sidered, more people are involved in the process, and more steps are 
rel]ulred. 

The process of student selection for Title I and special education 
programs comprises three stages i (1) Identification, (2) diagnosis, 
and (3) placement. At each stage, differences between the two programs 
raiLaod Irbucs hearing on the overlap between the two programs, 

i 
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I den t i f 1 ca c Ion 

At the Identlf icatlotfi stage, the major difference between Title I 
and special education programs is the important role of the teacher's 
Judgment in referring students to a special education progrM. Because 
of the obvious significance of the teacher's Judgment in the special 
education referral process , we thought it was important to examine the 
criteria used by teachers in deciding ^hat a student should be referred 
to a special education settings and how school staff members tend to 
distinguish between Title 1 and special education students. According 
to all of our respondents, it became resoundingly clear that Title 1 
and special education students have one basic pharacteristic in common • 
low achievement, especially in reading,* Title I participants must be 
low-achievers by law; low achievements especially in reading , also was 
perceived by all respondents as the major reason for referring students 
to special education services. Special education students, however, 
were described as having additional qualities. Respondents said that 
special education students werei 

• Not able to grasp concepts in a group setting 

• Low in social skills in a group setting 

• Those with visual or auditory perception problems 

• Behavior problems 

• Kids who cannot work in the regular classroom. 

Behavior problems were viewed as more conanon among special education 
studen t s i ^ 

A child's referral has to do with the ability of the regular 
teacher to cope with a child, (Special Education Teacher) 

* 

When asked to discuss differences between Title I and special education 
Htudents, respondents tended to fdcus on special educaCicn students 
with mild learning handicaps. This emphasis coincided with our own as 
discussed In ChapCer II, The comparisons between special education and 
Title I studmrs In this sect ion refer primarily to those special 
educ-aclon Htudents who^ in California, fall under the rubric of "learning 
handicapped" and are usually Berved In resource rooms under California's 
Master Plan. 
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Haw€ver« regpondancs ©mphaslied that students were rarely raferred for 
behavior problems per se. They were perceived to be linked with academic 
problem9« As one special education teacher put its 

r 

Reading Is the key to social problems,* 

Basically, special education students were seen by school staff members 
as being different from Title I students in two waysi 

• Special education students' academic and social problems were 
viewed as more severe than those of Title I students « 

• Special education students were vlmed as having multiple 
problems (academic and behavioral versus academic alone). 

We hypothesized that. In addition to teachers' perceptions of dlf= 
ferences between Title I^and special education students ^ their percep- 
tions of differences in the characteristics of the two programs might 
also determine which students they referred to special education settings, 
One teacher viewed the differences between the two programs as follows: 

Title I programs are correctional programs that help students 
who have missed something the first time around, Th# purpose 
of special education programs is to help students who have 
basic learning probl^s that impeded their acquisition of con- 
cepts. 

Perhaps because Title I programs tended to provide shorter term as- 
slstance thm special education programs, some teachers felt that the 
problems of Title I students were more OAenable to shbrt-teriii solutions 



Interviews In a small number of junior high schools suggest that the 
link between behavior and academic problras may become stronger as the 
student gets older. The social and psychological Implications of a 
reading problem* for Instwce, seem much more profomld for a seventh 
grader thasx for a** second grader i "The older a kid is^ the harder it 
is to distinguish the cause of a handicap," i*e,| whether It Is a 
skills deficit, learning handicap, or m emotional probl^ (Junior 
High School Title I Teacher). The overlap between compensatory and 
special education may be particularly problmatic in secondary schools 
(Larson, et al* , 1977), 
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than were the problems of special education students* (see section 
below on the services provided by both programs) , 

Finally, some respondents believed that special education students 
were not distinct from Title 1 students; the existence of the Title I 
program may reduce the number of students referred to special education 
progrms* Some felt that many Title 1 stud^ta would be in special 
^education programs if they were given the opportunity to be diagnosed i 

• Title I students may never get a special education work up 
but they may have the same problems as special education 
students* (Teacher) 

• Title I is there to take care of those students we don't have 
to declare as exceptional* (Speqial Education Director) 

In on^ school, when we asked which services learning disabled studmts 
received, we were toldi 

We serve them in our Title I program* (Vice Principal) 
Dia^osls 

The diagnosis for special education programs involves elaborate 
testing and observation of students as well as meetings of a number of 
school staff; the procedures are much more elaborate than those used to 
determine student eligibility for Title I programs. However, school 
staff in California seemed to have some difficulty defining prealsely 
the criteria that Would be used to place students, IQ tests are no 
longer used to determine placements for educable mentally retarded 



In fact* we might speculate that the lower pupil/teacher ratio in 
special education programs la at the root of teachers' referral to 
these programs of students who need more individual attentloni thus^ 
the basis of such referrals .aight be In the structure of tha program 
rather than in any inherent difference in tht^ populations. 
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students,* Wm were not able to elicit precise eriteria for defining 
laaming disabled students beyond "dlscfepanciea among subtest scores. "+ 

We were told repeatedly that once a studmt was referred to a 
special education program by a teacher, it was rare that the student 
was not foimd to be qualified* Respondents attributed this to the skill 
of teachers in diagnosing student problems i 

• If you've worked long enough with kids/ you don't need tests 

to recogniie a kid with a disability. (Special Education Teacher) 

• Teachers who have been in the business a long time can pick up 
areas of need, (Principal) 

• Teacher opinion is better than any test, (Principal) 

An alternative explanation was presented by "one special education 
director, who believed that the criteria for special education program 
placement^ were so vague that: 

• Anybody's mother-in-law could qualify if they wanted to. ^ 

The correct interpretation awaits more specific data about the types of 
evidence used to determine student eligibility--the gathering of con- 
ci^ete evidence on this topic was beyond the scope of our study, 

Placemint 

The placement of students in either Title I or special education 
classes was proBlematic in some California districts. In a number of 
districts placemmt in Title I sewlces was reconmended on a student's 
individual aducation program (lEP), This practice caused a heated con- 
flict in one school, where a special education resource teacher sent the 
math-related portions of a special education student's IIP to the Title I 
math resource teacher. The special education teacher, not having 



While the case of Larry P, v. Riles is pending in the courts, California 
has a moratorium on intelligence testing. The plaintiffs claim that 
bias in the teat Instrupents results In an over-representation of 
minority children in classen for the retarded. 

We did not have many interviews with psychologists, who would pre- 

siMbly be more specific about criteria, \^ 
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expertise In mathematics, expected the Title I teacher to Implement the 
student's lEP. The Title I teacher believed that this behavior of the 
special education teacher constituted a "supplanting violation,*' because 
he thought that any services prescribed on a student's IIP should be con- 
sidered part of the student's base program and not supplementary. This 
teacher knew that Title I services were to be provided "over and abave" 
the base program and considered special education services to be base 
services. 

The special education teacher in this case perceived herself as 
having the authority to orchestrate all services necessary for the special 
education chlldj regardless of funding source. This notion Is In keeping 
with the Master Plan's emphasis on mainstreamlng because reliance on 
existing services was mem as promoting the student 's Integration In the 
school. However, such use of non-speclal-education services may conflict 
with the requirements of Title I programs,* 

This incident highlighted a more general criticism of the special 
education program by Title I staff members. In one district ^ the Title 1 
director felt that al^ of the new Master Plan money was being spent on 
district-level diagnosticians and procedural safeguards rather than on 
direct services to students. Thus, the non-speclal-educat Ion personnel 
were being relied upon to provide Master Plan services. The Title I 
director In one district felt that the following described the attitude 
of special education personnel: 

Here's what-s wrong. You (Title I) work with him, I'll tell you 
what's wrong and you do the work. 

* 

The Services Provided by Title I and Special Education Programs 

A number of similarities existed in special education and Title I 
services in the schools we visited In California. 



* 

See the discussion of Title I provisions In Chapter I. 
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First, in both programsi services were most likely to be pull- 
out basis,* Pull-outs for Title I and for Itinerant special education 

services rarely lasted aore than 45 minutes. If served In a resouV^e 

■ 

room, the length of time that special education studmts spent there \ 
ranged from 1 to 2 hours per day, depending on the number and severity^ 



ot/thm student's problems. In some schools the Title I program did not 
employ resource teachers; rather the program paid prlMrily for aides in 
classrooms (such a situation seemed most coimnon in cases where a majority 
of students in the school were Title I participants). In some lichools 
Title I (and SB 90) provided funds for both resource rooms and classroom 
aides. 

A second similarity between the Title X and special education 
services was that both programs emphasised the acquisition of reading 
ski lis « The techniques used to teach reading sometimes differed | Title I 
teachers tended to use a remedial reading approach while special edu- 
cation teachers were more likely to use a perceptual^raotor approach ^ 
However I this distinction was not universal; In a number of schools 
Title I teachers had adopted pereeptual-iTOtor techniques* 

The similarities between the two programs were highlighted by two 
additional factors . First, a number of respondents thought that Title I 
and special education teachers had very stollar skills: 

While they differ In their training. Title I and special edu- 
cation teachers are highly^ skilled In the samm areai 'individual 
learning styles. (Principal) 

Second, we found some instances of teachers from the two progrms sharing 
materials and teaching techniques. 

« 

We conducted a very limited nwber of interviews in non-Title I 
schools. It was our impression that the speei^l education sen^lces in 



The form of special education services depended on the child's handi- 
'cap. Students with mild learning handicaps tended to be served In 
resource rooms* students with speech or vision probLems tended to be 
served by Itinerant teachers on a pull-out basis. 
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non-Title I schools were mors likely to resamBla Title I serylcei thar^ * 
special education programs in Title I schools. In non-Tl^e l^sc^OTi 
there seemed to be a greater enphaais on pulling studen^^ out of the 
class for short periods of time md using a remedial. readkng approach. 
Future research will have to determine whether this i/ractl&i is conmon ' 
to many schools , * ^ * 

*^ 

A major distinction between Title I md special education programs 
was their size. By law, teacher-student ratios in special education 
resource rooms has been limited to 25/1. There was no limit to the 
number of students who could be served in Title I resource rooms. Hius, 
special education classrooms were more characterised by students working 
alone or Individual students working with a teacher; Title I classrooms 
were characterized by students working in groups. However, we found that 
many Title I teacheis performed their own diagnoses oti students to 
isolate their partLcular reading difficulties; placment In small groupi 
oftm was based on individual diagnoses. ^ 

The two programs also differed the length of time students spent, 
in th™. In general, special education students seemed more likely to 
remain in their programs longer than students remained In Title I programs. 
Title I programs were designed as short-term assistance. Some students 
stayed in them for a few weeks or months while others remained for a 
full year. The student's status in a Title I program was reevaluated 
each year. Periodic reevaluation was not a conmon practice for special 

/ • 

Special education programs In non-Title I schools may have resembled 
Title I programs because of the low number of special services in some 
non-Title X schools we visited. In at least one district we noticed 
that non-Title I schools did not have any special services other than 
special education. This situation was due to the way in which Title I 
comparability rules have bmm interpreted; all categorical programs 
must be placed In fltle I schools before they can be placed In non- 
Title I schools. The result at one school was that special education 
services were the only additional services in a school that was a 
borderline non-Title I school. The specif education services in this 
school were severely overburdened and perhaps dealt with the problem 
/by serving greater numbiars of students for shorter periods of time. 
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edueatlcn stud^ts^ although' this situation nay be chffiging because 
PL'94-142 md California'B. Master Plan require aftnuaL reevaluations. 

The Receipt of Title I and Special Education ServlceB by Dual ly ^ 
Id@atified StudCTts ~ ^~~7^^ 

^Some students in California schools do receive aervlces funded t»y 
both Title I and special education programs. Tablets estimates how many 
students receive both Title I and special education sen^Lces in softe of 
the schools we visited in California. Thesi rbugh^ figures were .'combed 
durtng the site >/iaits from the record llpts o^ Title I or spegial edu- ' 
cation teachers who kept Infonnation about their students V participation' 
in other programs* 

Table 3 indicates that, the n^ber of students being swerved by both ^ 
programs varies considerably from school to school. Whether or not 
Students recelviid both special education and Title I services see«ie^ to ^ 
depend on two rMated factors i (1) the structure of thej'itle I program^ * 
md (2) school^licy discouraging the receipt of ' both services. 

We found that students were much^mre likely to deceive both Title t 
and special jducation services when the Titl^ I progrw provided ln-clas# 
aides md special education services were in the fora of tfesource rooms. 
Schools where both Title I and special eduaatlon programs opiated on a ' 
pull^oat basis wete less likely to> have^ large nui^ers of students ii\ 

both programs, =^ it 

>\ 

Neither the State of California nor thtf districts that we visited 
had any formal policy that discouraged students from receiving bath - 1 
Title 1 and special education services. One stat^levil administrator 
said that the only problem with Title I students also receiving special 
education services is that Title I guidelines are aimed at preventing 
segregation of Title I students i if segregation of Title 1 students were 
avoided, he thought, it would be perfectly legitimate^ for some students 
to receive both servicea, . 

Nevertheless, at some ichonls thero was concern about students re- 
ueivlng both Title T and special education servlceB and a few schools* 
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MUMip OF" STUDENTS RECilVIHG TITLE I MD SPECIAL EDUGATION RESOURCE ROOH 
SERVICES IN KINE SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 



i 
I 

6 



Unduplieitid • Pircait gf 

Count of .Totil Fircint of TiEli I/Suti 

Totii NuBbir ' Titli 1/ * * Sptc Ed Also Coap Ed (SB9D) 

in Spic U Stiti Coii^ Ed- Nunber of in Titli I or 



School , Risourcs • (SWO) StudMEs in State Coip Ed Alpo ln 
^pe^ PrograB Pflrtlclpints Both Prograas ■ (SBPO) ' Spec Id 



y 



1 1 I 40 ■ 332 . 37 93 u 

2 i - iO 401 ' ■ 39 / 65 10 

3 E . 62 - , 44? 33 53 ? 
^' I n 347 54 69 16^ 

2 I ' ^, '30 269* '4 13 'i* 
^ I I 30 83* ' 4 / 13 5* 

3 i E 30 181 ^ 25* 83* 14* 
I JH ' 80 ^ 259 15* 19* • > [ e* 

^ 1 E • Us 219 4^ 90400* 22 




* 



EitiiBiti provided by TlEli l or special educatiori teicher; other figuris ire frbni tiiehir or sdiool records. 

Notesi E ■ iliaentiry; JH - J^unior High ichool; Spic Ed ■ spiclal education; CoLp Ed ■ eeipinsitory 
education. * • r ' ' 



ti'it'iv*' niiilti[M*^ si'rvi'*"^. {mm in^i.jn.^, suinr Mi^iH>Mls iwitl nil' . 

! ! ni ♦ t tMl t ti,|,.f 1 1 s » . ' f Ki f t i ' i > i I i •!! in nn fnnr'i' f wn spi'. i ,i 1 [) rt^m , mis , * 

i'-^ thif i M. , ill- i fii,. Ti-iMpi l^iili •.irviifM [*><lti.illv 

• Av.'ui t iif disiupli' sLtuit^nts' [n^^ ) r.inis . 

■i'i"^^^ diMriipLioti ui prM^r.ms ultui in result trMm mulLii>lt- })ul limits, 
ptUii i t'h to disriMiragt' rt'ttMpt ut mu 1 L i p 1 survi-'S wvrv moHl romnKm 

In si jio<jlH whi^rt' fuith ritU- I .liul spiMMal i diRn L i (ui pr()gr/ims yvri' 
«'pi.Tated nn .i pull=nut basis. Dt'spltt/ Infiirnial p()li(Mos Lf^ aviud dis-- 
nipt urn nf sLiuitMit programs, wf t oimd si^mt inHtanrtis ut lUin problem. 
Fur example: 

In unt* Ht'ht^ol a child apprfiacht^d bis rlfissrnnni t ear her and 
said, vim'vv gta mo going 20 minutes \wrv and 30 minutes 

t fieri;:, liDw do yoLi uxpuet my Lu gL-L my t las s room work done?* 

In anotlier Hchool, one fourth grade girl felt that she didn't 
nvvd both Title I aid HptH^lal education HerviceH; nhe herself 
iit'^viL Lat wd her withdrawtil from thu TltJu 1 program, 

III Homt* hcIuhiIh ihe School Appr.iis^il Terim was responslbli^ for preventing 
tbc disrnptinn (U Htiidfiit pr'\t»ramH. Hut tlUs tunctitm did not Reem to 
be [u^rfi u'd routitiely in all srh(u>ls i^r vvvn within scluuils for ,i 1 1 
students wh.) mi^ht hr atfet^ted. 



Because nt t ht^ piletljnra of HLate atui federal prcigramH fer which students 
III Califdrnia sctiools qualify, some schools hou^e multiple programs. 
We iMU'oun t e red nnv sduKi] wh<^Hc^ principal reported having Bixteon 
^fie f a 1 nroi?rams . 

Atnording to t:alifornla-s Master Plan, each Brhoo.l han a School Ap- 
praisal Team which Is reH|MiMibJe for review and decisions on elLgi- 
bilitv, i nd i vidua 1 1 ?:ed education programs, and placement of students 
In special educ.it itni progr/ims. 
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>i : i n • -i' ! I .p . , :i u 1 > ,! ' , . f * 'ff Tf! f t ^l)' 
iM"!, lifi. i pr^'.^rai'p, , in h.Mih, wiu^n- [)ruij;rMniH iliftt-rrd in 
^ f f 'i' t I ir 1- , ■ ' .. = Hi. , , f , , .niiii, Ml . . i i ! f f : . >ii <>) -^^ f %m ■ « - , w-is , i s h i ^ • "M"'.' t r imi 
NtN^ i!i ' r.'.p.j.ir I i . r -f;i i iMjll^MUit Imt t'XtiM s s i ' , ! , iii f t' 

- ■ t I -•■ ' rt" 1 ■ ^ . ; , ,) II, ! L i . 1 ^ i' . W.i < \- i ■ ■ '-1 ,1 , 1 :;i|>i T [ ,iiiL r 

^ i!» ^ ^-i I i : • t j t'.iin 1 n 4 . ^ i . i , i i » ■ . i 1 1 , . j f l , i < . . f ' h U'li t : 

In ! ' 1 . 1 ^ 1 : / . t t 1 hh ■!} L i Ml t : spi M ■ i .1 1 1 'dih . i I i ^ Ml , Wi • " ■ ' ! i li i': 

' ' ' f i ^. i i r -ri w i t li a i i t U ^ I ,i i f| , f Spt^ i . i j [-diii . : -n Ti-a* ht^ r j 

Mii p.fM^'. -niLHl just as I i ku 1 v tu ajiplv to studunLs wii.jsi- C Inu in a 

"duiML ion svttifi^-. ^aitiruly, sptirial uduratioii Lt^acliL-r put it tiUH 

wav : 

Wt' iv)iildn't tria lus L ruam withuut Tit lu I aid*dH , Witliout Titlu I, 
maiiiHt t t-amin^ wouldn-t wurk. Withuut Titlt? 1, Hpucial uduratiun 
students would ioiitituit^ to bu c'lowTis in thuir claHst^s. 

Thus, ritlu I aides nru Ht'un as providing the individual htjlp in regular 
I I is-, rooms that is nuedud to maku mainHtrt'amlng wnrk. 

Kvtui wht'rt^ both program.s wvru on a pull-out basis tiie surviccR pru- 
vidt'd tor studt'iits who riMjuived butti woro nofe i^i^n.tlcal. Title T and 
^p" ^^ il »'du' ition toachors toncicd t^^ Ci^ordlnatt^ surviuus and di :du thu 
1 a hoi r; '0>.'r i t! odut'-it ion [) l/iournun t mt-f^tin^s w»-ru sfjmutimos ust'd Li) co — 
ordinatt' >yi:\i,i^ ar rail ^unuaU s . for oxampU', Titlu I might provtdij math 
tor sonio studt'iits, whilo s[)t'rl,i] t'dui at i'Mi programs W(Uild fcuais on road^ 
i!ik\ skills; lor s(imo studt-tUo. 1 i t i I and spt^i lal oduration would ftJous 
on dittoront fa'!di[ig skills. 



a division of labor hi'twuon Tttlu I and spue/ la I L*duoatit)n teac:ht*rs 
avoidod pffovlding idtMitlcal He rv I res to students , we have no infnrTnation 
ahio)ut wfu^cher tlu^ services provided bv the two programs were designed to 
be oompaL ib 1 1' . Tliis would constitute a uHeful queRtinn ff)r furure 
restM re h , 
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[ir- r.ims , it w t-. fV«'n vui^v*' ..'iMini.n t^^ tliiil patn^rns st-n ti« 'M t i -i 1 ri rt i rci i ii ,l- 
t i . -* hi-Lw«'tMi t hi' tw>' pr"M^; r" , l-t i ii s ( . ni ^ t ' ^ in .1 iMiniljfr si'li'-nls Wf 
fiMi : rihii ,1 i;.! "[1 r w»'M' lik^'is iu^ r=M t ^ r'r : p*' i-il re.- iLi*Mi pr't-- 
«-t ii tin- , fv; ,M Ml.- ■■••(f, iii.»-r tip- -^Mi-h-nl h.i<i .i I .ir t i^r : ! I'd 
( lii^ j i M i ■ i \n ' ■ rv.iu] : 

t !i' • I 1 ! ^ ^hh i r 1 ^ ':i '.-ur^ r t t - 1 * 1 1 < ■ r' . ( ^>pl-M ) /i | I .il i n a L 1 1 ui 1 ht-r ) 

i S p ! M ' i ;i 1 K(\ 1 ii ' . i t i ! in I « ' ! M • r ) 
•>n<' r<=i."ii I'^r t N i t ' uti < ■ » ■ w tlM' .onip]rvif\^ n\ tlu^ sptH'i.il tuhf.atit'ii 

> * < • i t 1 ^ . . ' ' ■ ) ' ^ i * I ■ ' I ■ i : - ! i , H ( } 1 Mlt ^ - - ' '\ ■-- ■ > I i ■ } t ■■ I t ' ' ! f •- 

N t 1 1 ■ I I i i r^ f i !) t u'dt' r Li » a Vi 5 i il l iu' t i nu =i nrisiinn n ^ h pt.H' i a 1 t'diu" a L i oii 

p i 1 > tMlK^l L (M i < 

Summary inH !)l^*uHsinTi n t" M/iJtir Findings iti (California 

Wt- 1 la Vt ' t ■ K a nu n t'ti L h v p r t n ■ u s h tj s by wl > i e 1 1 h L h T L L 1 1 an d s p a v i il l 
t'ducatinn pru^ranis dt^Lt^rmint^ HLudtau t iigibLliLv and par L i t; i pa t iun , Also, 
Wf havu t (.)mpa rt'd the st^rviues prt)vldtd by prsat't ;h tunded by Ticie 1 and 
fM. 9U-\M tor HtiidentH with mild learning handi(:apH, and fjxplored the 
wavM III wfiirh ihv two programs are cciu r?^! inat t^d in rlu* Ht'hools. The 
ulttmaLe ^oa 1 ot tuir attt^ntton to tlii'St- pjri^ceHHUH was to addross two 
q ut* s t Ions : 

• Is tluTt' du[' 1 lea t Ion of st^rvlut^s provtdoci by Tl^le I and 
spi.', ill t!duraLion programs to dnalW IdunLlfiud studunts? 

• Lfu^rt' anv limitati'^o i^f servfia»s to final Iv idc»ntifind 
St ndt ai t s ? 

hastai tan our tialiiornla tindings, wt» wt 1 1 /iddrt'SH vnrAi of thcHc qut^stlnns 
ill toirn. 



T ^ 'T'l., T),i.,1 {, ,» r r f , f .... , -. ; j , 1 1,.. t ; ^ i t » ^ i 

i = i ! I .^t, . a aj) i 4 > a t I ■ ' > I s . ^ ■ i v i ^ t- . , . i - v u l' u u ^ 4 . ^ t i *-hi u .sjj w 1 a 1 
Miu a t ion J'_n?jramH to Dual Ij^ Id^un tljied^ Students? 

Altlunigh tht^rt* wvrv somr .studentH in t\\o Hrhools we vl.^tted who 
r t'tHMv^ai survioc'S fundt^d by both Tltlu I .irul spta'iai ednoat uni progrHms , 
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^ : ■ ' ' r-i ! :. - r,r^., n t,. \n i 1:1,1 ,,1 ;.m.M,;;, ■ 

> t ikIimi r . . ' i r- , f , 1 ' . 'iMi h. , 1 - '^t- r\' i . t's ^1 i t ! i = r * -fi in t , 1 rm .nul * h 
■••■J ■ v.-r*' I '1 1 in s L uilt t who wc'r^r po rs f i vtui .is fw)vin>j; mitri' 

;!f- !)!. Snnirnt^, In -.m.^Ii Wi-r*' vi^'Wrd as 

: .1 I I I '1/ , . • ' f 1 ' 1 .niiii ; ..f wi t ti MiHiM' N'.trn i 11^; [u-'ds r=iHf i Vfd 

l'^'- \ in- ' i r t r • ^ t i :l - M i^.'. i i 'U^s f il!i<lrM Ir/ T i f 1 r f ; ,hi<l 1 1 v i d r'lU 1 

t i '-'I f M I ■ • - f- 1 • j • f . 1 ♦ ■ t rii i n :^ n * ^ m1 - • * m - i 'H , iMH i ' i ■ i i hi - \ n 

i ' i v ' I t - ' • ' I 1 I , ♦ .1 U' 1 1 i Ml J I -wr'-f r"i H iMi, S*-( < nnl , srli< n 1 1 s win 'r«^ 

' ' • i • I ' w. I . > J r. 1 i . t t ill I . i r ni L . Mii i 1 'd Lu ii, I'j 1 fi I n r nui 1 [)! f 1 i t i i-s that 

'I * ' '*if par t i 1 j'.ii 1 . 1 11 [)i5t li p r> latins , 1 In raj ^ wiitai sLncU'iu s d ul 

i'-^^-^:^ 'i. t a - f '/ ; i. ^ t t'acht* rs [ t^nd. -1 in i uu rd 1 na 1 1 ^ : iic i r t' f to r t s in 

[>a r f i > i pat i < >n nt sriidt^nts in iirarf^ tlian nri ^ p^a^^'^ram did rais*^ 
prnfiltMns lictu r tliari dupliraCinn i^f st'rvitt'Si Hueh as Lht' diHruption af 
Htutltait (irourams. Ih Lh prubLum may btj *jKacerbatud in a ntatu Like 
(ialirurnia with IL^ abundaiua^ ut cattigurical programH. Prt)bLfc»mH of 
i^ri^^ram disrupLion wuru j ruH^tng in Califoniia schools bticau^ie of inter- 
pf rt'Lat i Dtis ur TllIi' 1 ntj-wupi) i an t prt5vtslons. As tliuy wure interpreted 
in somtj ot tho c;a 1 1 t tarn la districts we vlsitod. Title I no-supplant rules 
mt'ant that all SLacu or Federal categorical education progranis had to be 
placed in I' i t 1 «j T Sihanls iu/tijre thev were placed in non-^Tltle 1 bcHooIs, 
In at ItMst niu/ district i thin In tu r pre tat ion resulted in a b eve re * on-- 
tra.Ht lit'twt'tai tht^ Title I Hchonlq, in whlt:h numerous categorical p^rograms 
wtTc hnustuj, and tin.' non-lltie i Hchuols, wliit:h. were often limited to a 
iTiiniimim of ratt^arical aHsiHtance. Irnnii-allv, in this district, the 
n^ni -I'ltli I ^ h^iMs w^Ti' nnL radicallv difrercnt frnm the Tltlu I Hchcols 
in MM i . . Miipi I L [ an ; same of the nun-TlLle 1 s.houls wcru just above 
tin- pi'VtTtv at^^t t for Title I asslHtanct^, but n evt.*r t hcl ess had radical Iv 
icwci [ a :na at .atc^orMi il a >*s 1 s t anc . Wliile studtiiit programs may be 
disrniaL'd i 11 t hf rit!»^ I sihuaiN, some similar tuni-Title I sc^hc^ols may 
(M a^'i^^i^'^^i wiLii a lai k i>i a«.ii:qu,lLc rt:suurct*Hi* 



Studfiits with very Ki'Vere leiirnlng problemH were In a mure Helf = 
CiMit ifri*^! envi r'nimMnt ind tendr-rl not t<^ reiM*"*ve Title T Hcrvicer 
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' i - I MTvLr'. irT liMt [)rnvi.Uui tu dii.illv idt'nii- 

^i'^^i^^i'' -^-rv, . i I .nid.iit wli- , . .i iMlld iiMni'ii^; lwindic.i[) 

' iifi.^ 1 t , SuidtTit , r.-. ..ivluM ^^po.^M. -i- Vivien 

^' ^^-^ ^ i' ^^'^ ^ ^' ' ■ :t .t f tM,:n 1 i t U I ^,,Myi. . • ^irilLs with 

■"'^■■'^ ^- ^^'^'^ 'f' ' ! f -^Miif ,Mn»Ml .!.!:;•. in i ri^Mij.ir :..\uh^]^ tinircirnilv 

^ ^ ' • ' ^ = ■ > L . i I I V w . 1 II t-Ti^ pu j 1 i 1 t-s ,1 1 us L i f i i ^fl !) V L fu- 

111 Lhi^. vit^'W, .iu. li! vnlu^aLinn sludt.MUs shnuld havt- all Lhuir a idemir' 

< ■ v"— : ■ ' Mi- •> . i a 1 t dt, . 1 M . i[i dt^ pa I LMicai L , ^ViusL lit- r ] us l i I 1 1 a L lun 
\^- r nniLLia^ [Ulu I st^vii-oK Lcj spurial education sLudunts wan thar if 
-*"iiu: UuduuL ^ ruuL'ivt' boLli TULu I and sptjt;ial uducaLiun Kurvit-uH, uchur 
litU' [ elL^isU; sLiidLMUs mighL rioL rucuLVtj l^vl^ii unv sup[) 1 umun tary 
c r V i t . 

Wtiile sidh)(jl puLuiltiS HumcitimeB limit thu raceipt of Title 1 servicee 
hv Htudt^nta who arc iduntifUd an hand l capped , Tltlt^ I participants may 
lua Vt;.cvivv spi'- iai tiducation st^rv'ceB for which thuy might hv eligible. 
Iht- numbur TUIl' I Htuduntri who du not receive special education 
serviceK IH maHked by the way in whicli Htudunts are cliuaen to receive 
?s[H.^i ial L^diK. atit^n servictNS, 

the extent of dual t lUv Lh unknown hecauBe theru no mass 

Hcreenin^ ot student^. !oi >[)ecial e*. cation services. It la posHible 
that many sLudcntH rciei.ii litle I HcrvlcieH, if screened, would be 
aiaKuosed a?, having a .Id i.uidicap ( [jart icular Ly a learning disability). 
Many spjccial educatiofi .students may remain in only Title I classes 
he. ause lU ideii t i t icat ion systems that are not systematic and may rely 
too heavily on teachur diagnosis. Some students who may beneftt&from 
S[>ecial education services miy never be tested because they are not re- 
ferred tor testing bv the teacher. For Instance , ^^ur impression was 
that ''ertain students who might have mild haudicaps are not referred 
hecausu thev dii ni)t create diHcipUne prnblems fiir the teacher or because 
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h-md i r .ip|.t'<l -^t lidi'ii I s will! rt^TLiiii in i^lN' I ( I.isst's nuiv ru<'rivr s»-rvi(t's 
ih it ir.- .uJiMjiiii' i.-r tiu'ir lU'vds , t-sps'i iallv it Liu- stTvit t-H })rnvidi'd 
M'l iiit'ir n.ifi.ji'.ii ir"i- sitiiil.ir tu tliiis*- providutl In 1 i t 1 t- I rlassu'S. 
(Ih.'s.= •■.Liid*-nls iN. Wfuild .iVi'id lliV [inssihlf d 1 sad V;iJl La^'* ' id btMtm 
'abc'lt'il as "[i.iiul U apEK . " ) ' Hi^wt-Vfr, Liit'Ti' in a ^cjod pus-^ibMiLv tliai 
-aiidtaH wfii^ r. mi ill in 1 1 t I i-lasst'S and wlm aia^ hand i rappiMj m.iv b»* 
df'piivttl »'! ^triiit's ^t-aia'd fi' Uud r hanil i rafjf) i n^ rnndiLinns, 

,\n^n\\ri j^»rn s^'rviia- M'-iLatiori is iiibLTi'iit in t ha Id t 1 « 1 
sv:^Lt-in: low ashitviTs Ln n'n=riLlu I Hclinuls aru fu^i td i g i b U' tt^r ritU- I 
st'rvi(.:fs. Iitti.-^, in ,i non-Til It' I nnol^ Lhr t)nly Hpufial st-rvitu is 

L*jn -I pi.^iiL. 1 v-r ifaniiuK handU:a[js. Tho pradjal) i 1 i L v l5 i a low acliiuvur 
bt*in^ idcntintHi as band tt:appt'd may thtiruforu greatur in a ntm^Tith' I 
Hidionl tiian in a TlLlr [ stduusl whuru c-umptinwator y HprvictJH art* available. 
Ibius, wbt'LbtT or nuL a BLudtnit is in a Titlf I Bciioul may affuct bis i.ir 
\\vr cliaru. t*H tor buing idunLltiud as "'bmid icappud . " rbls Hituation miglit 
bv i noqu i t ah 1 o in dlslrlc-ty wbiure Tiilt* T and nun -Title 1 schools do not 
d i I u I u- a ^rt-at t-xLunL. 

Final Communes 

Our inttT'/it-ws in (■aiift'irnia r/iised Homu fundami-ntal issut^s that we 
did nut ail t i c I pa t e ^ 

Kir^L, wo woro It-d to f|uoHtio: huthur ritlL' I and sptjcial udu- 

• at ion prM^rari-. ir studt^ntH witli mild h.*arni!ig handlc%aps wtitv geared to 
two distlnri populationH of uJigiblu sludutitH, The same stndtint may be 
fiilitT litU' I i>r Hpitu lal udiicaticui depending on tluj Hciiool attended or 
Lbo rotorriLu; ti^aibor, Secpuaitial coordination arrangumunts maku It 

* loar that tlio s.im*^ stiiden.t miglit be conHidurud a Title 1 Htudent, or 
"iiand I V ap[u,'d , " do[)fndin^ on tbu Limo iit vear. HiuH, tliu boundaries be-^ 
twet^n tiio two piripu I a t ion H setm flexihle and sliiftin'g, and of teri depend 
*'n iai Lors tinrt^lated to the student. 



Tlie nrgativt^ otrertH of 1 ah t- ling students are siimmarlzcd in HobbH , 
t 
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'f'i * ' L.4: i ■.t-'t'iiifd to ruhrnt lIk' Hptu lal iuiiirat i<in prci = 

ar.ini>., riu'= w.-rt- \<v n i \ :> * -d pl/iriiu^ niMrt' t^mpiiasis 'H tho (iiagnnHis of 
stiidMfu^ Mian -II providi'.' fvp.indrfl sfrviri's, S'liit' Tith^ I ^uiff ft-lL 
ihaf ^pL-*i.il fdih iLiMii [i >i;ramr^ rt 1 i t'd tno lusiviK' oti ^xisLin^ srhool 
^♦■rvi.t-H, -111 h a^. liLl.- i : s*Tvirt' dolivia-v, 

'r-H' t 1 .-1-: Kiawr-'H flh Tftii' I and spiriil .•diualiun staifs 
f'i^ ^^^^l ^fi^' 1 tr.'. r issm- i w^fualiia- l^nLli TilU' I and sptHMal udihaiti(Ki 
prt'Vid.- "-.ui'p ! f r:u!i L a I v" si^ri'ht'H. Tn gt'tUTal, Hflionls view spt-cMal t'du- 
laLioii ^i'rvli t-, .1:^ ruplat in^ lIu- sliidunt's base ^-gular prn^r/im. WIiLIl' 
^^li ■•i'i' ...iri. -.L[{:^f !ia- sLiultMU^. wiLli HL'Vt'i- liandirapH, It rnav not lor 
sfndonLs with milA handioaps, Kollancic on non-^spucial t^diiraLion HiTvlceH 
tits thu VI 4. = 142 emphasis of plaoing students with handicaps In "least 
rostr ii t 1 vt^ tmvironmonts/' Howuv.r, Title I ptTHonnul sumutini€^s balk at 
HorvinK Htadi-nts whi) havo houn Icli^ntitiod an handicapped; they raisti 
HtippIantlriK issues and ^ Mu i r desire to serve mt)re Title I ellgibles. 
Tht^ iiu ruasyd omphaHis on least restrielive environments is placing some 
iU'w burdens on non=spuoial education services. The tension between the 
push towardH lerist restrictive environments and the desire of Title I 
personnel to expand Hervlces to previously unserved ellgibles needs to 
b e address ed b v 1 e d e ra 1 po 1 1 c yma k e r s * * 

Third, our examinatlim of the process of student referral to 
special edutatlcai pn^gramH In California hLghlighted a number of possible 
i^roblems witli the lieavy reliance on teacher referrals In the initial 
ident Lt Icat ion of students for these programs. First, some students may 
he overh^oked by rhe teatrher referral system. Research evidence indicates 
tliat while teachers are accurate in their Identification of gtudents as 
handicapped, thev fail to Ldcntlfv all children who have handicaps 
(hamherr, 196 5; Hartsough et al . , 1977). Secund, tlie t. .cher referral 
system may iuintlty /ind label S(^me students as handicapped who are not* 

* 

HopefuMv, stime of these Issues will be .addressed In new Title T 
regulations on overlap which are scheduled to be Issued shortly, 
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.'l.tNsr Mil J i sriipt ioiis riLiv ht' rTii!rt= liki'lv ! fwin iJthi-rs !<' !>»■ r" t.' 1 1' r ri 'd bv 
ttMilM'-i. Wli 1 i t= li-aiht'rs u'hiw ht' t.iirlv .UMiirHfi' in plrkiiu^ out HLudrnlH 
wh(» = » .: sunu- s ' t Hpi-cMal fu'lp, Ifi.it tlijt s luit m^Mn ffhiL the stiuli^nt 

li.is t "ii.ii: ! i ipp i iu', 4 npii i L i iMi » " (S'iiiif 'U t }u' pnHsihlu prohlumH in 
ri - M .iu - m ! I r i (i»Mn ! t i r 4 1 i nri .irt- d i s* uss trl in ( " r .i i ^' i*t a I . , 1977,1 

Tht^ pi .iblc^ m i s i dtMi L i f UM L i (HI uf hLudt^nts 4s haiid i t-appt'd bv 
iifi hi-r/T 1 i k l' 1 %^ tn havL' an iiTip<u t. jmi Hludt'nl;-! hir.itiHt' Itsi* tU'r ri'tt'trals 

(iriUi'^iS; iL wi;- . ur ^d^Hiav^ML i nn tliaL uiiru .i sLiiduiiL is rt'ts^'rit'd lor 

s[>iH lal i du. itLitn it is unuHual to t ind tlu' sLudt'nL rt^ji'rti'd trnm special 

I ' ! I n ! { 1 ' ! i => » a 1 ' ■ • ( 'f ' Hi-,'' i i 'i III ^' 'M j i i i , r \ ^ ^ [ )t M i I i , 1 I I ^ L [ I 1 I [i'iJ I * d 

ru.iHon for this lh that thu i:riLt'rlii fi?r determining, whtjtlu»r a child 
has our Lei in iicind icappiii^ oiaid i t i ons art^ often vague, (a)ntusingj and 
tipen to in ttf rpreta t ion , Meetings to asriesH , diagnose, and placfc^ students 
are designed to t-nsure that arbitrary dec in ions arc nc^t made abniit 
students at the whtm of a teacher or administrator who wants to *'gt2t 
r * ! t^f" an uurulv c^r problem ohlid, Hnwrveri given vague rules for the 
d! iv^nosis of mild handicaps ^ a Schnol ARseHRment Tf^am meeting might 
slmplv result In "placement by consensus^" While the student may be 
protected from ml sldent 1 f 1 ca t ion at the whim of one person, he/she is 
not protected frt^m commtmly accepted "definitions of the situation" 
held by all school Htaff memberH. In the absence of specific and 
u:n. i Versa I 1 V applicable (iriterla fc^r milder handicapSi some students m,iy 
continue to hi' ial>i,;led as ha' uicappi^d because tb.elr behavior does not 
■.iiMitorm to the norm. 
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IV (ASK SriiDY NTMBKH J: oVKKI.AP BKTWKKN 
llil.K I AND FM. 44=14J IN TKNNKSSEK 



i 1 ! I i I ' i\H T ; i r t ■ s iM u s t h ' * f i n ( J i n ^^,h ot i n 1 1 • r v 1 wh i - c ni 1 1 u c t i*d i n 

st.itt' iii wilirli Wf would (..nulurt in = tk_-i>Lh intt'rvit'ws ht'cau.st^ ftindin^i for 
t'tli It ,i t i oil in tht^ statu is rt'lativt-lv low* Hinru is no statu cHimnunHatorv 
tHluration pjro^ram so tlu* staLt' rniis t rely uxcluHtvuLy on TLtlu I fundft 
tor tMliuational assistanrt* tci di saflvanta^t-tl students. Also, funding 
tor sptu ial t'ducacion sfc*rvltus to hand leap pud student a in the statu Is 
ri'Iativulv low. Wi^ hu'ard numuroiiH cotmnuntH Hku this one: 

Thu statu paHHud a great speulnl education law and then 
forgcit to fund it* (Principal) 

A-s In tiiu proceding chapter on California findings, we will present our 
ohsi' rvat f cms about the nvurlap between Title T and special education 
Hurvices in three sectinnR* (1) the proceBS of Btudent selection for 
Title I and special education programs i (2) the services provided by 
both Title I and special education programs i and (3) the receipt of 
Title L and special education services by dually identified students* ^ 

lliu PruiusH of Student Suluttion for Title 1 and special Education 
Proj^rams 

Idtnt 1 f l^ji^t^cm 

The process of identifying students for special education programs 
in the districts visited in Tennessee resembled the referral model used 
In California (see Diapter III)^ In both states, the first step for 
any student to be n fd to a special education program was a 

rv4\'rriil, usually hj a L-lasbruum twdLihur. 

Selection of students for Title 1 programs relied much more 
heavily on the input of classroom teachers in Tennessee than In 
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)udgmi.'n!:H wuTl said to ^S>b j t i vtj .ihsuhh' ■ nts Nuch as tt-arhur- 
madt- tusLs .if svHtumaLu- and dot'UfmMitud ubst' r vat 1 onn . 

It Hut/med LhaL ML Km tion for nilv 1 progranif. was mnru dupundunt 
.Ml tlu* judgmunts ul^ rugular claHHroum Luai:hurs in TennuHHuu than in 
flalifornla fur two ttMscuis. Firnt, arrvJrdinH to our r^Hpondunts, 

di.stri(^ts thofi in Calift^rnia dlHtrlcts. Iii onu distriL-t, t.-aiug w.is 
. oLiducLL'd onlv oni-f ovorv tlxrw vt^ars. Sec^ond, bucauHt^ of ihu lack ui 
HtatL' oompunHatorv utliu aciun fundH , Titlu I prc^grams coiild not survu 
all cUgLbU' studuntH as ihuy did in California, dt^spltc- gtMioraKy 
luwur 1.' Ligibi Li L V outuiri,. lyaciiur judgment was uyud to suluct 
partioipantB among thu Titlt? I eligibles, 

Althougli tuachera tunded to select for Title I participation 
Htudents who were academically more "In need"* than other Title I 
eLiglbles, additional criteria were used. For Instance, in one 
dLHtrtct Title I Btudentg ware selected on the basis of those who 
would be must Ukuly to ^^benefit from" the program. In this way, 
teachers tended not to choone students who were chron Ic absantees , 
or students wiio had failed to improve their performance in a Title I 
program in tbt^ f)ast. 

Teacher pen options of the d i f f e renct s between Title I and special 
tHiui^ation students might be eKpected to iffuct which students would 
be rert^rred to umU Hervict*; thene percepLiuns might have greater 
(mpai t in Tuniiesseu thaii in California beca<isu teachers* Judgmants 
are a first step in both programs. Respondents had differing views 
about tlu^ etfiiacy of teatiiur JudgmentH In selecting appropriate 
students tor both programH, One Title I reading teacher thought 
that tuacher judgmentH weru unreliable because- (1) many students who 
deserved Titlu I services Wore not referred, and (2) too manv students 
were referred to Title I programs for behavior problems rathar than 
academic probloms. Other respundents had great faith in teac rs' 
rtblHty to identify Htudents with lenrnlng handicaps. As one respondent 
pu t i t : 
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Itii 1 . 1 r. i j!'' t f.i ' m' r i f it^ h*'-<t f i i •{ m f f i - • ! .:n . ! ; 0 u 
^^i"'-', it [that ,i r-i. M i-i in 1 i r.ipptHl ] ihtMi tli.it's what 
Vuii ' I : f iti.l , 

Tt»a* htTs atiil otluT sr[in,il staM ^'it^mbiTs ti'iul^'d to Hvv two nia I n 
d i f ! I- ruiU't s [utwc'uri t I studt-ntH aiid f.piMial lhI lie at i sLudLMitH, 
hpi'i'ial t'dtii ati'Hi studi'iUs W'.-rL' vinwt-d an iiavlng inuri' Ht^vufv ai/adt'nui' 

probloms am' (iiiren^nt tvpt.'s prtiblumK, such as ditfitultius with 

k 

litK^ I and Si-^iai luhu'atiiMi HiadiMits wt'Tt- iiot vit-wt'd as twn f'nfTii»|»'rf'i\' 
d i N t i nr r p^ mi 1 1 1 i i »ru. : 

Wwri' i< no d Is ti notion buLWoun thu lowest Ti t K' I arid 
fho snr'oial oduratitui sriidonr, rTf^nrlif^r) 

()ur inCtorvLL^wH In nun-^Title I srhouls highlighttid thu senst^ tliat, 
» a t t i , I L L I o I St Liden t h a ru hard to distinguish t ram h rial d uca 1 1 on 
Htiadt^ntH. The principal of a non^Tltlu I school told us that If whe 
had a ri^^U'dlal reading tcachur at her dispDsaL, shij could; 

Pull sunk* kids uut of spue la I education and still servt^ 
♦du'TTi and gt*t tiiorn up to grade level. 

In this nun^Title L school, both the principal and the special 
ctiut ation teacher ttolt that low reading achievemenC was the main 
[)roblem tor siuM/ial education students* The two non^Tltle I principals 
interviewed both felt that they could use a remedial reading teacher* 
Because non-Title I schools In Tennessee tend not to have remedial 
reading sc^rviceH, It may be tliat some students who are merely behind 
in their residing jnirticipate in special education programs in non- 
Ti f ] o I s( htfo ] s . 



As in Callfnrnia, we were told that academic problems were the cause 
of discipline problems and vice versa* 

n lis w u li 1 d on I ¥ occur i 1 d 1 a>/ n us L s p r u ct.* d u x c s wc r t s u v aguu a^^ t u 
allow some students who were "Just behind" to be admitted to special 
education [urograms. Tlils seems to be the case in Tennessee, as 
discussed In the next section of this chapter. 
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Ill It'n[u:.SiHs Wi' fi)uiui Hiiuw limiL^ ti> idiMU i f hat i (hi <u ^4tlHit-^tK 

fi)r HptMial cducfit. iiHi Ht'rvi^t»^^. KirHt, tisichMts >4ut*mucl roLucLant: in 
ruftT Htudt/nts to HjHHial tulura L i on pro^ramH btuwiUHu tliure^ wan vvry littl 
Hpai't? fi^r addUioiial stiiulurUH. Wi- wtTe Lnld that in Ow pant thvrv weru 
wa^ti.n^ li'^^tH fnr sptM ial r hu'at ion prdx-TamH, Suicu thv pa^HaKu uf thti 
Htatf'^ Hpui:ial L-diuaLiuu law madu waiting 1 inLs ijlt^^a], howtvur, rhu 
c I asH s i ./t* limits f t^r sptna a 1 oduca t ion t lasHus Iwid hutMi rcmovud . 
AppartMUlv sim:u' .poi iai i'dn* af.ion oiasHus wert:' ht'ic)mln^ Hcvuruly over-- 
i Tiiwdt^l is n ninttiuii'd onstMjUenro t^u^ spt-rLil odui at ion law. Tlio 
result is that ;nt mi i 1 d 1 y liand i i^apped studcaits may not bu rii.iM-riM| ftir 
HfitM, i,il edui^itiiMi servU't'H; instead, some may he si^rvud in Til !*■ I Vead- 

^ . . " r 

) 

second t actor Ht-i-med to limit referrals for spec 1^.1 educaticy/i 
riervi'/eH in TennesBee; school Btaff members viewed special education 
restiurt,^ rooms as services fur the ret trded* A few respondents told us 
that students wltfi learning diHabilities relt bad about being in resource 
roojis; some tt hers thought it hurt the self^-concept o"f a learning 
disabled student to be in a resource roum with ''retarded" students* In 
unt^ bchuul, there was such a stigma associated with the special education 
resource room that teachers and students called it "the box," As a 
result of this reluctance tu refer students to special education classes, 
somtf learni:ia disabled students may not receive special education aer- 
vices, although some may receivi^ services from Title T founds, 

riie reluct£ince of teacher^ to refer students to special eduration 
restiurce rooms, either becauHe of overcrowding or the stigma associated 
with siuh a rwferral, U-d one district Title I director to acknowledge 
that: 

Many unidentitiod special education students are in Title 1. 
I) i ^^nus is 

The "diagnosis'' of students for Title I programs in Tenriessee is 
more complex than it was in California because teacher Judgments are an 
important ad)unct to student test scores. We have already discussed 



Bi'%'nn.j • is i »kM r 1 ! i .at i , litU I [^m^^rams du tint h/iVi- an f] ilH>ratu 
■ ! i I . . !v»s i h p r( j*' I'tl u I 

I U a^^iii 'H I - i ' r s t u * • h ( i i 1 L'tliu ■ i I i i )ii Ht' r V i « L- s is ni. incla t c *d !) v 

law .liul is a .vni[5U;s p i * t>d 1 1 ft- . ' ifi^iiMUH opt* r a L i ui • a ] d t' f In L I Lo rn; iif 
liaiKl i ! ap[U n>-' .i'lulitiutis w»rt' pt-rr** j ^'tul as t'Vtai a gf'* i ^''ni in 

diaKnosif;^; fda. ab 1^ [iioiUallv ra-tjfrdt'd, ]iwiriiin>; tlis.rhl.'ii ti -^ lillv 

di^. ttirfu-d fiiitait!?^ rni Ul K-arnin^ hand i raps in TLaint'S:^* ?.^ alsn in* . ulud 
a i'iwuiitii>n 1 alu^ K d "hMrnin^' problfc'niK," A^(a>rdiny to i\)u lonin'ssuc^ 
t'tiuo,j r ion L'odt» * 

A I hi Id who exhibits dt^ f 1 1: lenr i t^s in thu bitBic aoadurnio areas 
ot rtsiding* writing* spelling, and arithmetic and is unable 
Lu t:ope with lia^Broum in*^ t^*uc L iuti appropriate to his age but 
who is functioning socially aC or near a Level appropriate to 
his chronological a^e is cunHidered to have learning problems. 
(Tennt .^uv Statu i^oard of Educatlca, 1977.) 

The I r iter i a for determining students with learning .ublfms are: 

• Siioial adaptive skills are In accordance with or approximate to 
the^child*s chronological age but he la academically progressing 
at no more than one -half of the normal rate for Jiia age* 

• Problems resulting from a visual, hearing, or motor handicap, 
mental retardation, or emotional disturbance, have been eKcLuded 
iiti the basis of the discrepancy* 

fudents with learning problems are not students with learning disabili- 
ties; criteria for determining learning digabllicies are much more 
specif if ,* We Wi^re told by some resnondents that the l^arn^fig problem 
category was fi)r studentf^ who were academically behind but a cajase of 
low aihiovement ooiild not bt^ specified* T'he vague criteria that defined 



For tedernl (^onntin^^ piirpn«es^ s fudents with "In irnlnp, prnhlpms" in 
Tennessee are counted as learning disabled. Thus, Tennessee ranked 
third in the nation in the proportion of learning disability students 
identified and nerved in 1976-77, This ranking was one factor that led 
us to conduct IntervieWH in Tennessee. 



sL" IoiUt with Itsirnin^ prnblvmH mddv if ii 'ii'iilt tfr us i d <! i s L i 1U411 1 hM 
Phu lit 

In at U-nrtt on*- dis'ri f, ' t 1 1- I adm i 1 1 s L ra L o rF tinik st^ns Im 
ip i imizu thti s^truni'th of it-tichur jud^fTiunL un lilaiiumunt in lltlu I pra^ 
^ra s. l^iile Learlu rs ^ lent it led HtudfatH in all (linLrirts visitt^l, 'in 
at Itffist onu disLrirt [>rinLipalH and/ur lIu ii( i e J dirtM-tor ro\-it^w I 
I is: q i^t all St 'ideni ; t ml n imi zt' bias in LL'-iUe r se I - m t I i-n T -.t u a ^^ , 
Partltail/ir attention was paid to low acliievuri who Wi-rv not rt-ferrLil in 
(irdet t<> makM sure that referralH were not linited to studtnits ^Itli 
' -havi - proh : .-n . 

We wfef rii told that piric^intnit in spiL'ci.il educat icm pro, ia;riH almoKt 
aluay^ ^jccurn onct* a studGrit ha^ .^efun referred for ial edueation 

aervie^^^^ Ah in California,, some respondents thtMi^^ht thiB was an 
indicator <it tht* accuracy with which CeacherB identified students who 
needed assistance. However, the ambiguities inherent In the diagnosid^ 
ut ipeclal ecucation students, espekialiy those with learning problems* 
I ould account fui respondents- perceptions that few students were 
re]ecced t rnm special education settings once referred. 



*The ambiguity of the learning problem category ban ilso caused some 
problems for special education people in the stat^ * FcH lowing passa^.c 
of the Tennessee special education law, all school p^ iHonnel anticipated 
a great influx of rundlng for special education studentSp As a result, 
referral In the category of learning problems increased dramatically; 
when the funding was not forthcoming, some districts ended up with a 
huge backlog of referrals and not enough staff to process them* 'Hiis 
backlog has t!ontliuM^d Co the present In some places* In one large 
district, all backji.gged referrals for this handicapping condition were^ 
discarded thin year; the district decided to begin again rather than 
try to i'ope with tae backlog* Recently, there have been some moves to 
el'lmlnatt learning problems as a hand Icapglng* condlt ion . 
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T^e_Jie^n^i ceg^ jjovidgd by Title T and Special Education Prog^rama 

Title I programs often provide services that resemble special ^ 
education services* For Instance , Title I programs In the early grades 
in two districts visited focused on perceptual-motor development—an 
approach that is often used for learning disability students. In one 
district. Title I ran a "personal learning lab** to address the emotional 
and psychologica L prublems of students receiving academic services from 
other Title I components,* These l^bs fQcused on students who were 
truants i had poor self^concepts , poor s^dy habits, or social problems. 

With regard to the academic services pVxJVlded by both Title I and 
special education resource rooms, a state-level Title I person thought 
that I • 

Special education people do reiuedial work Just like Title I* 

Other respondents 4 however, believed there were differences! 

Special education services deal with the cause (of a 

student's problems) while* Title I deals with remediation. j 

In general, the academic services provided In Title I programs did 
tend to differ from those provided by special education programs. 
Student*? receiving spe^laJL education services seemed to spend more time 
per week In special education classes than did Title I students. Service 
In special education resource rpoms may range from 1/2 to 4 hours per 
day. We were told that the average stay In a special education resource 
room was 1--1/2 hours p^r day. Title I students received assistance from 
aides in classrooms ^or they were pulled out every other day for 30-45 
minutes, 

, Title I programs were beginning to resemble special education 

programs in their increased reliance on Indivldualiied learning plans 

\ 



As In other states, only a very ' 'W proportion of Tennessee's school-^ 
age population la Identified as emotionally disturbed; In at least this 
one district, psychological assistance through Title I might be setvlng 
students who might otherwise be labeled as emotionally disturbed, 
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ft* each Title T student. Each distrirt we visited eltficr had individu- 
alized plans for Title I student^ or they were beginning to Implement 
^ them. 

The Receipt of Title I and Special Education Services by Dually Identified 
Students " --- 

The rules governing whether one child can receive services funded 
by both Title I and PL 94-142 seem to have shifted in Tennessee over the 
past few years** In at least one district visited ; 

Until two years/ ago^ every special education student was 
also Title I (district administrator). 

We were told that two years ago, the Title I ^amiftlstrators at the 
State Department of Education "cracked down"; they ruled that no child 
who was certified as In need of special education services could receive 
Title I servlceSt 

One state=levei Title 1 administrator thought that the state's^ 
position has softened regarding the receipt of two sets of services by * 
some students. According to this respondent ^ special education students 
could legally receive Title 1 services if (1) special education funding 
to prnvidr services to handicapped students were Inadequates then Titlid I 
could supplement special education services ^ or (2) a special educa- 
tion component were written Into a district's Title I application* This 
state aHmin tstraitor Informed us that Title I services definitely could 
not be provided If these services were recommended on a student's TEP. 

While the st^te anknowledged a set of conditions under which It was 
possible for some students to recei<re both Title I and special education 
Hervlces* school and district administrators In three of the four dis- 
trictH we visited were still under the impression that the receipt of 

*rederal, stntts =^nd local rule Interpretations seem to have shifted a 
J good deal in recent ym0 * Ajnbigulties in federal laws and policies 
'.were discussed in Chapter I, These shifts and ambiguities have resulted 

in a high degree local confusion not only In Tennessee, but In other 

statt*H as well (see Chapter V), 

^ a . 
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both aervlces by the same student was illegal. As a result, we came 
across the fol lowing types of situations i 

v' 

• In some schutilH or districts, Btudents who were certified as 
having a non-atademlc hindicap — i.e., mild speech or vision 
impai rment^-couli not receive reading assistance from Title I, 

• in sonte schoolB or districts, students who wefe certified as 
having a learning handicap but who were awaiting placement could 
not continue to receive Tltlu I services until they were placed* 

• Students who were certified as handicapped could not receive 

' health at counseling services provided to Title I students, ^ 

• Sttidci who were re rt if led as handicapped were not allowed to 
attend itle I surraner schools, sometimes the only summer school 
In a district. 

These and similar sltuatiuns were widely viewed as inequitable by 
schui)l staff members. In one school, plans were being made to coordinate . 
Title I and Hpecial education services so that the next year Btudents 
with physical handicaps who were being served at the school would receive 
assistance relevant to their physical handicap from the special education 
teacher, and reading asslstatice from the Title I teacher, 

A number of individuals broke or bent the rules In order to provide 
both sets of services to some students. One principal who was serving 
her first vear at a new school said she allowed special ediiratlon students 
to be helped by Title 1 alS'es, and to be served by Title I pull-out 

services • 

^ - - 

ITils year I played dumb and pretended not to know about- the 
rules [which prohibited a student from receiving both sets of 
services], I don't know what excuse I will use next year. 

Teachers In other schools also told us that they Ignored rules that 
would force them to deprive special education students of assistance from 
Title I aides. We were told that In^some cases school staff would have 
to evaluate services from which a student could most benefit—remedial 
reading from Title I or a special education service (l,e,, speech). If 
they felt the student needed reading help more, they would not even 
refer the student to special education p'rograra , Furthermore, one special 
education director felt that it was Justified to bend the rules In order 
to provide approprtate services to students. As she put It: 
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It's better tu get forgiveness than permission. 

As we left an interview with one special education teacher, she saidi 

1 wish we could overlap more; I hope you can get ue our 
overlapping, 

Some respondents did see at least one advantage to not providing 
both services to dually Identified students* Their views were reflected 
in the following question: ' , ^ 

How many times can a kid be pulled out and still be jialn- 
streamed? (District Title I Coordinator) 

The advantages of maintaining rigid separation of program popula- 
tions, however, were articulated far less frequently than the advantages 
of greater coordination between the program services for dually identi- 
fied students. While districts did perceive rules to prevent students 
from receiving both Title I and special education services simultaneously, 
many respondents did gee the programs as linked sequentially. Title 1 
services were viewed as both a ''first step" to special education programs 
and as a way to proylde special education students with some extra help 
as they returned to the regular classroom setting,* 

Summary and Discussion o f Major Findings in Tenn essee 

The goals of this study were to address the following two questions i 

• Is there a dupllcatloil of services provided by Title I and 
special education programs to dually Identified students? 

• Is there any limitation of services to dually identified 
' students? 

This section will address each queBtlon based on our observations 
in Tennessee, 



At least one respondent felt that this was an illegitimate use of 
Tit It' I service because special education students presumably would not 
need any supp leTOntary services If they were qualified to leave a 
special education setting. 
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r M Th p rt »^ ji_ _ni]p 1 i f vat I tm n f S p rv 1 c * » ^ JPjJ^^^ ^ * d by T P f i r* T and RjH*r i n 1 

^A4.*SAtJfiJl Pf Qg^ra mH jo_JDuaJ Ix JdLn t i^f led S t uden t s ? 

In thrtit? of the four districts vlBlti^d In Tennessee, school paopla 
wert? under the Impression that students who were certified as special 
educaclofi students could not also receive Title I services* In thesa 

districts there was no student who was otflclally receiving services 

ft 

funded by hnth prrigrams. llnof f 1 c: 1 al ly , a very small number of students 
reeelvud services funded by hnth prc^ramSs but such cases were rare* 
We did not hear of any (1) cases in which students were receiving Iden*^ 
tlcal or even similar services, or (2) complaints about disruption of 
student programs due to the receipt of multiple services. 

In Che fourth district we visited j there were some i ises in which 
students did receive services funded by both Title I and special educa- 
tion programs. Here, services were coordinated so thatj for instance, 
students received reading Instruction from their special education 
teacher and mathematics Instruction from the Title I teacher. 

Is There Any Limitation '.services to Dually I^ejitified Students? 

The limitation of service.^ tr, .^ually identified students took a 

variety .jf fnrms In Tennessee, First, because many schools were 



According tt) Tennt^s see's education code I 

'Curtifled' means that an appropriate specialist, as designated 
. for^each of the categories of handicapping conditions, has con- 
firmed that a child has a disability. 'Verified' means that a 
child has been certified as having a disability, has had an 
Individual assessment, has been staffed and has an individual- 
ized eductitlon program developed by an M-^Team. 'Multldisci'^ 
pllnarv Team' (M^Team) means a minimum of three appropriate 
prnfeB.^lonal personnel, In addition to the parents of the child 
and thv child when appropriate, whose function Is Co examine and 
ev*iluate all data relevant to making a decision about the spe- 
cial, needs of the child. An individual" educational program 
(I.K.P,) for the chiru Including • recommended placement shall be 
di»ve Itiped by the M-Team, (Tennessee State Board of Education, 
1977, pp, 77-78) 

IhuH, a child who Is certified has been identified ps handicapped but 
mav not yet be receiving special education servltfes, 

' J 



maintaining strict separation of the two program populations, some 
students i^ho were certified as mildly handicapped could not receive 
Title I services even thou^ they may have been eligible for them and 
were not yet receiving special education services. In some cases, even 
students who were receiving speech or vision services were not allowed 
to receive Title I services. Second, students who were in self-contained 
special education classes were routinely excluded from Title I services. 

The JUhup of El l^lb i 1 1 ty 

€ome students who were receiving Title I services may be eligible 
for special education services. Receipt of special education services 
by students depended on referral from a classroom teacher. We found 
that some teaohers hesitated to refer students to special education 
services because they were overcrowded and there was such stigma associ- - 
ated with them. There may be a number of students, some ruceiving 
Title I cer\^lces. who are eligible for special education services but 
are not Identified; as long as referrals are based solely on reconmienda- 
tions of classroom teachers the number of students with unidentified 
handicaps may remain unknowr^. One respondent felt thati 

If students were screened and given help early they wouldn't 
trud ^3 in Bp^cial education; their problems wouldn't become 
BO serious. (Principal) 

Finally, our Impression was that a student's chances of receiving 
special education services may partly depend on which school the student 
attends; n Btudent who la ^considered a likely candidate for special 
education in one school may not be in another school. Whether a student 
Is referred to special education services could depend on (L) the overall 
achlevemtmt level of students In his school, or (2) the eKlstence of 
other Ht rvlcen, such an Title I services in the school. Low-achieving 
students in HchooU where the average arhlevement level Is high may be 
more likely- tu be referred to special educatlo* services than similar 
students In a school with a low achievement level; thus, the second 
Htudent may not receive special education services to which he might be 
entitled. Htudents In non-Tit lo I schools may be denied some form of 
remedial ^ervlcee and he unneresBar I ly labeled as handicapped. 
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V TELEPHONE CASE STUDIES i WYOMING, 
WASHINGTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. OKLAHOJ^ 

In this chapter, we present the issues of overlarp that arose in 
the course of telephone Interviews In four states i Wyoming. Washington, 
Scuth Carolina. Ind Oklahoma. The purpose of these telephone interviews 
was t*o assess the extent to which the patterns ^nd problems found in 
California and Tennessee were repeated in other states* As in the past 
two chapters, this chapter will describe issues in three areas i (1) the 
process of student selection for Title I and special education programa. 
(2) the services provided by both Title I and special education programs 
and (3) the receipt of Title I and special education services by dually 
Identified students. We will then discuss the Implications of our 
descriptions for the two major foci of the study i duplication and 
limitation of services to students. 

The process o f Student Selection for Title I and Special Education 
Programs 

- - - ^ ^ 

In dalifornli and Tennessee the process of student selection for 
special education programs depended on referrals from classroom teachers 
In ^'Tennessee . Title I admissions were also partially dependent or\ teache 
Judgments. We therefore tried to Identify the characteristics teachers 
use to distinguish between the mi idly handicapped and Title I students. 

In all four of the states In which we» conducted telephone int^r* ^ 
views, tuacher referrals were generally the first step In a special 
education placement; teacher Judgments Mere also Important for the 
placement of students In Title I programs in the four states. We assume 
that tenchers' Impressions of the differences between students^wh^ 
belong In Title 1 and those in special education programs could partly 
determine whether a student who was having difficulties In school was 
plart^d In one or the other program. 
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School staff members did fiitsl that there Wfe*re differences between 

the types of students who were receiving services from each of the two 

progratos and the students who they would tend to refer to each of the 
if 

programs . Special educatipn students were seen as having problems that 
were more "severe'* than those of Title I students. Their achievement 
was viewed as much lower than the achievement 'df Title I students. 
Special education students were sometimes seen as more likely to have 
discipline problems * to have shorter attentiion spans, and to be more 
"distractible" than Title X students. Students referred to special 
education were perceived to have more specific laarnlng impairments such 
as perceptual or auditory problems, The following quotes are illastratlve 
of the differences between Title I and special education students as 
perceived by school staff members in the fduc states i 

Title I students have a developRtental problem (are slower in 
their development) while special education students have a 
•real disability . ' (Teacher^ Wyoming) 

Title I kld^ ai.€ low in readings But if a child has a hard 
time flguving out how to get out of the rain, then he needs 
special education* (Title I Teacher, Oklahoma) 

The mala difference between the two groups Is that special 
education students have an overall problem while Title 1 
students have problems with one or two skill areas, (Bpeclal 
Education Teacher , South ^Carolina) 

Title I kids are much more able to cope with change and still 
learn* special education kids can't, (Title I Teacher, South 
Carolina) 

We often heafd that special education students had an "inability to work 
in large groups" and needed much more "individual" attention than 
Title I students,. On the other hands some viewed special education 
students an having "more potent lal"^than Title I students. 

Despite these stated differences between the two groups of students « 
many reBpondents sow few diffuroncus between Title I and special educa- 
tion studentsi 

Many of the Title 1 students could be EMR, LD, or ED, 
(Title I Coordinator, Washington) 



i 
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I ac*^ mora slmilarltleH than dlffuruncus between a Title I 
studenc and EMR, LD, and ED klds» Both (groups) feel that 
they are not achieving what they should be, "Hie defense 
mechanisms which they show In the classroom are the same. ^ 
(Title i Taacher, Washington) 

Title I and LD students are about the same, (Title I Teacher , 
Wyoming) . 

I don't see much difference between my students and LD stu- 
dents* (TiLlu L Teacher i Oklahoma) 

Some respondents thought that only economic differences distin^ 
guished the two groups I 

Special education students are academically deprived but not 
economically, like Title I students, (Teacher, South 
Carolina) 

Even those who acknowledge legitimate differences in the problems 
of special education and Title I students did not feel that the differ- 
ences in the characteristics of the students necessarily carried over to 
differences In the services necessary for those students i 

Eighty to ntnfety percent of LD students could be put into a 
Title I remedial classroom with no damage to the child; only 
ten percent of the LD children couldn't cut It In Title !♦ 
Virtually all LD students on the secondary level could exist 
In Title T remedial rln^sroom with no detrimental effects on 
the child (District c?eial Education Director, Oklahoina) 

Perhaps because of the similarities between Title I and at least 
some spec lal education students, we were told of many cases in which 
there was confusion in deciding wkere to place students i ^ 

They [^he two programs] are tripping all over each other in 
selecting kids, ^ (Htate Administrator, Washington) 

There are millions of cases of ambiguity about student place- 
ment* (Principal, South Carolina) 

This reipondent cited three cases of particular amblguityi 

1, Cases where Title I students were not referred to and identified 
for special education programs (and therefore remained in 
Title I programs), 

2. Students who were in the long process of being screened for 
special education programs (and were receiving Title I services 
until the decisions were made), 
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3. Cases where parents prefer students to remain in Title 1 

prograns becaui^ they fear the stigma of special education 
programs and will not sign consent forms. 

^bigultles about where to place, students resulted in a variety of 
remedlfs In certain school districts * School districts in several states 
provided special In-service training sessions to help them Identify 
students with differefvt types of learning problena** To avoid some of ^ 
the uncertainty In distinguishing between the types of students who 
should be served In each program, one school in Wyoming i<# mpvlng awa>^ 
from a referral model in selecting learning disab^lty student^ and 
Inscituting instead a screening p'rocedure to parallel* their current 
screening for Title I and bilingual students. One* Interviewee iustifled 
this move as follows: 

This [LD pcrfeenlng] will help us avoid using Title 'I as the 
place we look to for help with extra problems, (Title I 
Teacher) 

The Services Provided by Title I and Special Education P.rograms f 

tespondents in all four states reported a number of similarities 

between Title I and special education p^^rams for mildly handicUpped 

' students * ^ 

X 

• Both focus on the same subject matter i reading and math« 

• Both programs use generally the same types of materials, 

• Bothc programs offer an opportunity ^f or a child to have more 
Individual attention frori a teacher (although Title 1 progranvs 
tend to work with students In groups while special education 
robms provide more one-to-one instruction) * 

For Learning disability students » one respondent felti 

If a child is in an LD class for a reading problem, then 
there Is no difference between the two progratf!8« (Teacher « 
Oklahoma) 



One goal of these sessions was not only to'*help In student selection 
but to help teachers who would be dealing with mainstrpamed students. 
•Ve know we can't serve all the LD students In LD classes so we wanted 
' to give regular teachers some help in dealing with them*" (Special 
Education Teacher, Washington) 
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R«»spondi»nta diet qee nnme dj.ffprenres botween^ Title T programs and 
sahool-level special education servrices. We were told that i 

Special education progi^ams have more specialized materials* 
(Special Education Teacher, South Carolina) 

I Title I programo have more money and more room, , (Title I 
Tea her j South Carolina) 

j Special 'educat Ion Is more comprehensive and deals with the 
entire child while Title I services 'Eeru In' on academics* 
(Special Education Teacher^ Washington) 

i . _ 

'Apparently^ Title I and school--leve 1 special education services 
addrt^ssed problemB that were similar enough to be amenable to many 
different coordination arrmgements* In South Carolina we foundi 

• One school where Title I and special education prograii?^ shared 
the time of a school psychologist and a materials center, 

• One district where both programs used the Identical curriculum^ 
a cumputerlzed pilot program called "limited learningp" although 
we were told that the two programs may use different levels of 
th Is program , 

In Wyoming we found: / 



One school where the learning disability teacher administered 
perception tests for Title I students. 



One school where the speclaj. eduL.itlon teacher supervised the 
work of Title 1 aides, r 



• One school where Title I paid for in-service training for 

teachers to help them Identify students with learning handicaps,' 

Title I and special gducatlon teachers often reported sharing 
mate rial H and techniques with pne another irtfornially* One respondent, 
a district Title I director in Oklah,omas felt* that tlfle I and learning 
dlHabillty teachers would each benefit from borrowing some of the other's 
particular skills. He thought that "learning disability taachers haven't 
had as much reading training as they should have; they are trained In 
either c^udltory or visual disabilities*"' On the other handj he felt that 
TltU* I teachers could use some of the clinical diagnostic training of 
the learning^dlaabi llty teachers; Instead, Title I teachers are too often 
tied to a "skills approach l,e., word attack skills and group tasks, 
and therefore might not give some students the Individual attention they 
need . 
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Receipt o fyT ltle I and Special Education Services by Dually Identified 
StudyntM - - 

Respondents In the fout states in which we conducted telephone 
Interviews reported a great deal of variability t,n the arrangements made 
to provide services to dually Identified students. 

Districts in Oklahoma and Wyoming were experiencing changes ^in their 
coordination policies. Whereas Title I and special education programs 
had been closely related in the past, attempts wer« being made, to dis- 
entangle program funding (in Oklahoma) and to ensure that^diially Identl- ^' 
fled students djd n'oft receive services from both funding aourees.* We 



n'oft 

fljiii 



will discuss the sljiiations In Oklahoma and WyomlTig first* We wi 1 i then 
proceed Co describe contrasting situations in South Carolina an^ 
Washington. . ^* - " 

Ok 1 ajigma " 

Respondents in Oklahoma seemed to be experiencing a gre^^ deal* of 
turmull over the limninent withdrawal of Title 1 funds from apeclal educa- 
ticn/ Tn March 1978» alj district and county superintendents in OklaKon^ 
received a memo that included the following statement from state e^cation 
department officlalsi j 

It Is strongly reconroended that conslderatlpn be given to ^ 
reducing the number of special education units that utHize ^ 
Title I funds since it appears that In the v#fy near future 
such utlllEatinn of Title 1 funds' will not be' approvable* 

Until this yeari Title I has provided a large amolint of support to 
special education programs in Oklahoma.^ v ^ 



*These attempts to ensure that dually Identified students would not 
receive dual services were probably meant to addrt^ss Title I no-supplant 
rules ^ dlscussedj In Chapter 1, ; ^ .i\ 

"^Thls type of situation might explain the.QiE figure that 21% of all 
Title I children In the state were handicapped (see Table 2) ^ * 

• - : ./ 

■To ■ . ■ ■ • . 



Cm^ ^tnte-^eve\ respc^ndt»nr tnld us that of the 623 seh^ool districts 

tn the state, 360 were using Title I funds for trainable and educ^ble 

mentally retarded, learning disabled, or speech handicapped students and 

that this year a tptal oT 927 teachers and 22J. aides for special programs 

were paid for by Title I funds, -. This amounts to a Title I expenditure 

in the state of about 95 million, Thla high amount of Tltle/l support 

for special education relates to the pattern of special education funding 

.i' ' . /■ 

in the state, Oklahoma has a flat grant system of relmbuijsement for ■ 



spei lal education services; Tor each social education teacher* the Fjtate 
reimburses school districts $6,000*^ Since the average special education 
teacher In the state costs $10,000 to tl2,000, either Title I monies or 
LEA funds often make up the difference. One state official felt that 
tl>ls arrangement was necessary because the state only put In |15 million 
for special education needs, and the federal contribution for FY78 was 
i)nly $2.9 million. According to hie figures, the total Is Insuffiflent 
to meet special education needs. The new withdrawal of Title I funds 
from special education services may hit some districts especially hard; 
In one district, we found that Title 1 partly pays the salary 6f all 
44 special education teachers* If the federal governMnt comes through 
with the funding authorized under PL 94-142 ^ then the state may be able 
to serve Its special education populations accofdlng to one respondent* 
We were told that the withdrawal of Title I money from special education 
programs may result In depriving some studenta of needed services, at 
least In the short run. 



At the school level, we found that different types oj^^^tfoordlnatlon ^ 
arrangements resulted In the receipt of both Title I (and special aduM- 
tlon services by som#vStudents , In some Title I scKbolSi handicapped 



studentH (learning dlsabledi educable mentally recardedi and speech) 
also went to a Title I reading lab. In facf in 'one Instance, five learn-^ 
Ing disabled studtMitH In a non^Tltle I school were sent to a nearby ^ 
Title I program for addltlnnal assistance In reading at the request of 
the students' parents. At times, coordination arrangements seemed to be 
^ade by teacherH Informally and often without the knowledge of principals 
or Title I Ulreitors,^ 
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While Ti£le I and special education services were coordinated for 
suri^e dually Idt^nLlfiteJ bLudeuLtfi m^y did tioL rttceive both Met ./ices, 
tee reason was tha lack of space in either Title 1 or special education 
programs. For Instancy, in one Title I school the Title I teacher had 
a nun^er of identified learning disability students In her class who 
could not be placed ht*cau8e there was no special education resource room 
in the school. 

' Another reason for dually identified students not receiving ' both 
sets of servlc3S v.as a concern about the disruption of student *prbgrams. 
One principal felt that students "normally don't have both because In 
this case they would be spending too much time away from their .regular 
class." Another f^lt thati 

There's a lot to be gained In the homeroom situatidn. We 
shouldn't Ifolate kids too much. After all, are they that 
different f^ um others? (Principal) * ' * 

To sum up, Olljhoma did not seem to make a great effort to separ4t^ 
Title I and spcclai education services in the past. Funding for special 
edugati i was Increased by Title I assistance. No formal rules exist 
to prevent students from receiving services funded by both programs, 

.w^ever, while .^ome special educatipn services are partially funded by 
Title t, the rereipt of two Rets of discrete n^tviren by dually identi- 
fied students was not reported as a conmion occurrence. The move to 
withdraw Title T funds from special education programs has led to a 
great deal of concern. As a result, some respondents are disenchanted 
with categorical programs altogether^ 

rht*y should do ,away* i«?lth those dam programs and let us have ^< ^ 

the money so we can reduce class size and get programs to 

serve kids* (Prlnalpal) , * 

Wy or^inj^ ^ 

In Wyoming, state Title I administrators were also beginning to 
.ln*ils^ that dually tdentlfled students not receive. Title I services, 
U'ltil this year, dually Identified students were not prohibited from 
receiving both ,^ets of services if the services were complementary. 
For Instance, In the past ,it was perfectly legitimate for Learning 
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ri'nu iVMil r fi 'fi! i it 1 ^ I rv i i oh , T!u ■ f in» ■ «■ x< *'n t i « u) r n this ^ r r 1 r f sm;} r.M = 
tloii was that I it If I ^iitlrs die! work with fiia i n h t rt- arriul spin ial tMhuatlun 

Hnwi:*vt'r, in diriM-t rnnrraHt to tht* inrrt^asiHl sri*arati()n af liLle I 
ind sp^ I il - iijiiticMi pnpu 1 /it i oiiB , imv Sautli CarcUlna district had jurit 
tdian^ud LLH pnil(Mj'H t(i /ill<?w T 1 t 1 1» 1 funds to Hvrytj Hpi ^'al vilurnt ion 
sfiidrnts if fhs' p/i r t i fii 1 a r Hi-rvliH^s r«st>ivtMl from 'rulu I w- ■ iiot 
"r*ujnfrt*d h%- law," Th*^ han HprfM fir st-rvif^-^ ^-iiidt' lines for earh 

hantlfiMp; anv sorvli:u not sp€M'ifU*d Lh no ^ t'llgiblt' for Title I assis^ 
taritf, ats-nrdiu^ to thi^ flfstrij l*h in t j r prt* t a t l cm * Thv mcist ccimmon 
fxamplu or mjrh i si^rvha' was the firoviHit?n of Title I aiduh In spi'clni 
t *d iir a t i t ui i lassriMimH* I fi ordc»r tor MpiM-Ial tHhicatlon HtudeTitH t(- r ^elve 
■ It I.- I .•rvi.i^s, rhl:. .iluritt is rfqiurinK tiuit i i t 1 I sjr'Ut's muhJc 
rH'< ^'n!':! n it I lUi ihi4Mit Iff':; and that sporial oducatifHi studonts muHt 
hi- tt'sUMi at t ht- .,iint' t i int- as 1 i t 1 I, studfrirH, 

IMstri ' offirialH t-xpi-ot Lliis (lian^f in pnliiy li^ result in an 
in^ r<'aso in r ht' inifiifior of spHiMai uduoatioM ^ttidt'n*s who rooolve ritlo I 
si'rvlii Kt'S[)iUi(lontH in t til s distrii^ wi^ro ^atisfiod with thlH (djan^u 

hoiauHo thov t it Homi* studoniH did nuod hoth iivrvivvH, Prc'V i lUiH 1 v ^ 
; ir. lit . :pi.ial t d,.. ,i r i > . a ,.t:»J.;it., !iad I^Lii Ai I -A i^d iliat tluai 
ohildrtMi tamld udi htnu'fit M nni T i t 1 I Herviren* ^» ■ spondt^n tH wrrt* 
i-^poi iallv [li'SiHiMl that Bporinl ocluoation studuntH oould luiw rc -^ive 
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In *Mn^ 41st ri t, snnn^ lyp-'H (it Hpta ial t'dnratliHi students 
sihh as tfhisf rtMi'Ivin^ ->pt'4.Mdi tht'Tapy imju hi ta^i^v bcU h 
'< rvii« N, ^Mit surli a stiidint iauihJ inily hi/ caninti'd onct' for 
faadiiu' purn'tst's.* (Sfu'rial I^dinatinn I) i rt.H^ t r ; Principal) 

1(1 Ml.' saitif di urit t, 1 i t f d u^h not ^vrvv HptMMal tKlniwi-^ 
f itifi '-iii!d*-ats ;.(t*pf in thost^ rasc's wlu* rt^ a s[)t'cial I'dnra- 
M > . f i : ^ ■ ' t , niii n f lu^ Si > rv* M 1 j fi Ills s i In )i f 1 . Iluai I i t 1 I 
i'i'rvs 'ip ' ■ ^>fadtMiL.' (lit It' 1 ;MrrrtiM') 
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ipplifl iuilv tu t lir rtMuipl ol clirnrf tt'.iiliiT Hi'rvii'rH from htUh 
lith I .iiul Tpi'i t'Jiu.it i till p rt rams . U 'was thiH prinvip/il*H 

i ii i tM'pr-^t Mf h.ii thai ilfiallv idt'ntifl«'n .liult'iits f = i>iil(l rt^HM vt^ bnth 
f si'rviif'T it [jaraprtjt't'HH I ona 1 s nr wnro adnnnistrr- 

• r *i* ^- r^M^l^.. !n his ^i^lhuil, ill V t j'p I i 1 i asi's . •■n'furt-, 

• iai t dis ariiui ti-arhrr said tfiai slu/ did nrijvidi' st-rvici's 
■ ' M 1 ' 1 1 1 1 ' , , i f , u a I ! ■ . . ' a p [ i ' U 1 1 a < = M I s ana ; i \' i ^ < i U a 1 L i v ' 1 1 , i i 

•f '* * ■ shiM^ wrra- al^(^ Tj t 1 ■ I stiidtaifs, Tliu rtsisitn 

• ' ■ i ■ I ' I ' 1' ^ p r i dt d s« a '/ i = \ > ' idi . ! I i 'i. . 1 I t lull ai t s was 
tfitt -.a- vit'Wt-d if a-, a trsidt^-ofr wltfi riaailar ttsndt-rs for 
r: J i fi^ t i ir;i i lU* siinkaits. "1lu'V art' taking sptM I'diiratian 

^ - f 'idf n f , far part < U l Ih' time', Si i wha t will spca i a 1 (ali n a t i 
t \' \\t ' y \ t In an in rt* t iirii ? " Shi > r i'a<dH's t ht^sr ad<l i t i ai ■ J 
.sttiaiaii.. rtadiiH', ariid tMii|diaH i i^.i's visual and auditnry mtMTiaXv, 

Ki'Sis !id*aits t aiiph i 7tal fhat Htirh axca*pf i iri^^ Wi*r(» madr anlv i ii r/iRc^ 

wha.'Fi' Hpt'i iai Ealiiratinn stutlt/nts wi'Tv in rt^Hciurii' rjaon 1 1 i ri^s ; HtudiMits 
in Ht' I r 1 ont a i ru^ti rlassrcinniH wrre "nnr avallnhr f'nr Tlth.' I survires." 

Whiit' Dur i ti t u rv i t'ws in WnHhin^tiin KtaMiuaJ to unrt^ver r*.*l.,f iwly few 
''ast^H ' ^ f ^ i Tiii 1 t anc rn< i r d f ri a r 1 1 a i of rv 1 1 ^ t hr^ r* ^ Hta'TntMl t i/^ h»- few 

prohl(^rft*4 with Si'f]ii»'rit ial fa^n rd 1 ii at 1 nn of srrvir'ps to stndca^'s. Tit It' 1 
iUtffi was Ht^fai an a firHt sCup prior to HptMlal edut^atu^n placemimt or 
as a f rails i t i oiia 1 stop In tho proross of retiirninM n Htudc^nt rrorn 
'^p^'* I tl t'<iiir a t i {Ml tt> a ro pillar plaopment, 



SunirMr\ and ^' ni* la: lais; i)ajM L i at i on and Limitation of rvi<a-s to 

S t udtMl t S 

[)i :^pitt' oai h statr's unlfpir rharai torisi I'S, tho patterns of 
( 1 vo r 1 a p = r< ' I a t * 1 ! 1 ssnos W' r o similar i fi i ho f our Htntvs wo t o 1 ophonod . 
In all .tat*s, ttsn^lu r rotot^rals t)t^>ui^i pru^vuH^ o\ -iwrlnl ednoiitlon 

p>latr-mo!it tf)d woro inipi'rt.nit tor 1 i t le I pjlar-omrnt as well. In all 
districts wf phoiiod, Ina^^s' roliafoa' iiivtoaidu^r ro fu rra 1 3 ^fo t ptaial 
odu(atio!i sorvltt^s uiid (io8sibl%' riiHii I t in ov('r looking hand i Oiipptal 
stniKMits who oKia[)o tht* toather'H attuntion c^r whose problem Is not 
i ' iLU'rtal st*vrro onuu^n to warrant Hpt^oial attent .nn. Services pruvided 
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, -I Ml- ! 
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' ! f - > f .Ml. 



til f.i I f ii'M ■ f i 1,1!^ 
i 1 .M i • i in Si'in h 



1 [' ; 1 t I ] 1 i '1 * 1 1 1 - 



. ! j ' 'f ;» i ' 'h 1 { n <i!i 



f -v. . I'/ unrHl.ii. : f ■ rh*' lit It \ in t !? 

-. 1 1 ■ ■ r t f ■ u : , ( : h ^ 5 » ■ ' ^ w [ ) 1 1 1 J s i f ^ -> r.. : / r ! ■ i ] t i [ i 1 i ni i t > i t 1 ^ m 1 » j 1 s i - r V i < » - s t i ' 
■ : ■ r ^ • ^ i ■* ^ i ! 1 • ' ilu . 1 1 1 1 ni s L ui li ■ n t :t or" m r - 1 ; I , i eu r i i ( 1 i' r Hi 1 !< 1 1 V f i . uid i - 
* ! I p j M s f I : h : I t ^ M ^ . * Vt' M j I . S pr I i J ! » m1 1 1 r a t j c Hi p r « ' r\ i UiS , * 

'Mp^ Htfik in.' patttMii nhHrrvt^d in thr l oursr^ ot Llit' tt'lt'j)hi)iU' intt*r^ 
vif'Ws w lUi- I hk of a uiutDrni polity acroHs Htates and t^vt»n within s lu 
sf ito* with ro,-ard to tiu^ L r a t miMi t i^f dually Iduntiflud studtmtH. Wliile 

di strit ts sfi^'Hi to bt' rt^^ t^ivin^ vt*rv dt'Tiniti* mesHcU^t^s to keep thv 
pro>.*raFn }>op n I a r i i uis sep^i r ttod, otlu^r dlKirirts rtiav be mnving in the 
* P i * o s i t o d i r o I t I ' r i . 

Ill fU'tit-Tal, |iri^bl Ks iart'd bv the four stateH in wtiirh telephone 
intorview^. wor'e > oniluf f - d ri*sembled pattt^rnK we fiiund in I'lMmesKee rather 
til tn patt - TTis Wo tiHiiui in 1 i fn rn La , 11 lo mnjor dilenirnn In the tour 
>ta: wa-> iiiiw f'i p?«ivldf oMiMbji- stiidi'TitH with the si^rvMees L() wh i oh 
f ' ( I • o n t i f 1 od w i ( h ( fi t ho ! 1 : . i t s i nipc* nod h v a rt ' i t V o 1 rt*HiHn . i ' h * 

< i 1 i I ' ■ f"! 1 i a ' s p roh 1 o : !H o ro 1 1 od f) v abun titiii ro ^ s t udi as p ro>' r am d i h fup L i i)n , 
did !iot fond to o, . ur in j?rart i ro in t hi* Htatt^s wiiere ^^v t'ondiieted 
f 1 1 iono 1 n t o r V i ows , 



lo nor nioan lm[Mv that th,w^ohnru»e in [M^liev is unwarranted. it Is 
[> 'S^^itOo Miat tiio iiso "I'lth' r fund^ Hpe^Mal oilnt^-tinn deprlvt'S 

o tiler ri t Itj 1 ell^, ihleh of ^ervl' e, 

' Wo spoiiilato that these dlfferenees may stem f mm varinblllty in Title I 
aLlini n i s t ra t i vt' [uilley and le^al I n 1 1» rp re tat I (Uis at the Htate and 
re i\ i ona I j e vtO h , 
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.i'MMAKV, ( iOJi M'; !i'N:. , AN!) 1 MIM. h ;A F 1 ( )MS R)H !M)!,i(;Y 



■.V 1 . { MT,. . 1 I r I - i 1 * ■ ' I !. i r'l' . . f 1 1? ■ ? * > 1 ] . ,w i i u' n ii« ' M nim r 

• . 's'^iil 1 > til! I'i- ,t ilup 1 i . .i t i ' -ii o\ ^rrvi-'.^ tii .itul.^iiti, 

w r' V i I , f . s r L h' ^ Hamt' h L I d ft ■ ii / 

• r ^fi.iL • xll-mI dt' prcuuduiwi u id^ruiuH listed in Liu' suUHtifUi 
I ■ : , ' ' t MIS ■ M ■ r'"/ L ^n-:^ f. ' . L tid( - ii Ls rH' sn 1 t 1 ti i i in i t ■ i L L < Ml h 

Llu- SL't'/iiH's Lluit .1 studiuit miKht bti eli^iblu Lu ru('ULv«j? 

Wt,' wt'if i n 1 1- rrs Ltjd in l)ot:i; Miu dupl h at inn and I 1 mi t i f: i on ut stir\'icfc'H t'l 
ii' ilv i dt'iiL i f i tjci stutiurUH** Ttiu Htudy was undertaken to help ruderal 
(Wannt-rs at a tlmt' wiiun the tudi'ral rnmunt is cunimittcd to lil^h 

I'xfiend i L uruH tor buth compensatory edncation prograr i under Title I 

an! pr'^.'t t^i' ^ t !i uul i I'a [iped sLudunts undur PL 94-^^ 

Idu' sLudv's r proach was uxpiorat^ry and schooi-h.ised. InforTnatian 
was ^atlit'rt^i through unstructured interviews mainly at the school and 
di.LrirL levt'^Ls. .jiLe viHlts wu rt; made tc) wiiiQ dlHtrtctH in two con- 
traHtink; status* cAililornLti and Tennessee, Telephonf^ Interviews were 
viMuiucted in thirtuiMi districL^ in ftjur additional states. An additional 
i.suf d I . > L r L ^ L w 1 Lh Lar^u ii[uited lai^i isli^s[)eaking pt)pulatLuns were 
sisLtiul to -.urvi'^^ "triple ov^'rlap" among litLe 1, Hpuciai educatLon, and 
'm I i II.*- A pr - ' ( s*'s' ApfHMul i X A) , 

<Mn" iiU' rvi'Ws LoIiectuLl i n ! o rmitt i . a in tlircc areas: the Hci^ction 
' <tiklt nt^i i.M= rro^^rams^ tht^ servi^ t/s pr(^vidt^d by tht' proi^ram^ij and the 

)V thiall'^ identified students. We focused on 



As definutl in ilhapter 1, a dually identified student is oi ^ho has 
been tdenLLtied an hand Lcapped and eligible for Title 1 s iCes. 
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1 Uu : it- 1 ^ L . ' I ;U udu a l . 

ii! 'il It'-' ill wuiili > uiuhu Li^d iiiti^rvitjw., tt^h'liMi rrft^rrah; 

=tiM ■•i M h i 1 1 r. >Mi .a^-s ,ui<l varii'd in [lu- t-xLi^nt to 

^^'^^ Um.I.l-i ^iid... , wt .ih.i^ lisi'd itir -.tudt-tiL ^.^.^ J L i < >n . In all 

.L.L?-- t'Xvt-ia ' ilit*'rni,i, Ivd'lh-r ) i idj^mi.Mi t s [ilavLMl an iinpnrL.i.L rult- in 

tilt' U^. L il -f studtMiLs \i)r iitic I VAim. 

AIl:iou4[i itiachur judMmtjnLs <irt' an impntLanL factor in thu HuJuction 
^t'tdt-nt ^ tMr h^^tfi TilLt' I and spuclal t^duL itLun pru^ra^^lri, unrurLaLnty 
anKuu; Ua h-r^ ihnuL ihu ditturtinctis buLwuun TiLlfe I and miLdly liaadl- 
cappt'(l sLudt^nt ^ was uumnitin. DIh L i nu t Lonn butweyn iha y^jnuy-iH wurt^ clear 

some rcHih ndv ixiH , ycC tahurs fnnnd ft^w d'^furtincuH between some 
litU r .tuduuLB and thoMu wf tli mild liiarnlnK handicaps, ThnBH who f^aw 
d Lt t feiruntitis heLwuun Lhu Lwi) ^roupH Haw miidlv uandlcapped student.q 
haviriK muiti suvi iLarninK prohlamB, or iiaving difficulties In more 
arvas, Llian itlu I HLudutits, ih^wr^viir, tuacliers ufttMi tixpruHHtui unncii^rn 
and ..>inu:,L.ai vti liuw L^* .i:,Ht.,.> ^LiidttiL luarning }jrui>''MnH and program- 
lua L Li* luu'd s . 

Wt' ^ ound tliat rt'Hpondi'ii! '4 ' drsrr apt ^mis n\ ttu^ t iia rat: turl h t ics of 
i-: luatiMii MtuhiUs varit^d t.v ..liool, hv disLricL, and by ,tatu, 
VariaiuliLv uid amfii^uitv ii Liii' criLuria uHud to Httluci Htudentn fur 
b^nh pr iniH implli.'s that ^LuduntH wiio aru viuwud ay Title I ..tudents 
ii' ^^^\un I or district are seun as bulonHtng in spuciai education 

[jro^rams in other s< hoois or distrLcts, and vlnii versa* 

Servicfe's ProvltltM! hy TIri? I autl SpecJ a 1 Fdnca t f o?i p ni^r'iris 

(k-nerally, both iitle 1 juui special educatloH programH for mlidly 
hand Lciip[)ed studunls are Lcjndu ted in rHsuurce rtJomH within schools; 
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p i I [ 1 ■ I * i - ' 1 !i • , i = I \ i I ■ ' , : h • i i ■ 1. 1 , in i ; m ■ i . • ,u I > * ^ i ' ^ . 

iM.it i' f i I i , ; • i : .if-; ill i h is i [Kt-, i ,M M ^ , 

i i I 1 ' : 1 ill,.', t hi! ii ! liii -r^ ■ i Hi I 1 V i d ti;i i i ^i'ii , i 1 hi i r , 1 1 n r i < uit. 1 1 i nns t f » 

\ r > r ' 1 i - ■ 1 1 1 i f ^! I I ^1 ' i i t 1 1 ^ I j ' r. niUi . Ilu'st' d i t 1 1 ■ rt'ri< t's nia v s t im: 
d 1 rt:i ( i . I [ I 1 t 1 ! r [1. r : * i ti {j i iMMni h L i ur r i irt ' : mH'i i a 1 t'tlii at I on 
^ ~ ' ' f ' ■ Ti l I 1 ' r ^'1' i ' ! 1 U' . ' ■ itl Lc > f)L' 1 J ml Liui in i ;^t' ir: s t a tt^ 1 aws 

Wih • I - 1 < i ; I ; < ^ , .\l : ■ > iiM { , li. * Wt; Vfc- r , this d 1 S L i lir t 1 Dm V 1)*^' 

■I , ^ •■ . . ^ • 1^ ^ , 1 .1 ... i 1 i ' s ! ■ • i ^ ■ hi 1 

'■dsi It 11 ■ . f 1 i ;;: i ua L I d in ai'iiiii ilh^Lri ' , [um-.mi^u lliu 

di^trl'f * aim a -raj lu fiM. n*w t isii.fu" rs * 

= M ' ^ h V . 4 i L i .ai ova ^' I V t ,1 ■ J ! L^ai at Latik a var iu L y I pi a 1 tMii^s i a^: Ln^ 
an i iid i V i tiu,! 1 ^ -iduiu , win Lu Titlu I clasHijH aru usually sub j uct-ma t r 
s(U'v:itii M , , , ''itlu^r ruadtn^ t?r niaLh) * Tliu L'xLunt of iiitiirnuil and, 
in sotiU' ra .1.' 1 .:na], xioordinaLion amung H|H'LLal uduaatiun and Titlu T 
Lt'at lu^r.s i iiiu L V to h t .a gruat deal t a t tajmrnun ground [juLwutiU h[)uo ial 
tsluraLion and Titl-' f tuaclu'ra atid servict^H. 

istji. uL^jL a :'jt-rv > l)^' Diiall^ IdiMii^li it^d awadLMiLH 

111 ut.ait/ral, with tfh^ t^xut^ptinn ot (laliforniai wf fuund that thcrt' 
if'^ '/''r'. f''W .t ad f airs wh' * iofuallv rt'fa.M^^o '^rviri^a ta'Hlod l)y hotli 
1 i t k' i and IM. '^t-lh!* lliori^ in a Kreat deal ot variabtllty In Hcdioul, 

di 'tri' t , and ...ato po| it v iiid Homt? tjcniluHioii aliout wlu'tlu'r or \\oi 
it!id* iUa -^fioald he aMowud tn rooiMvo h'^th ser^'oos. In some dlHtrlcts 

and ' L;i si'rviit's Wofo ju^ovidod (iuallv i dtai i t i ud Htudtaats 

•a 1 = * i ' r . o;> 1 o u i li 1)L' s i h ' wu t u lI i i f o !' * n t lit - r tl i s t r i o t s wt' re Bo 

ri f ill n a"* iratiiu' tli' p!^o^iranis t aa L ^u adtaiLs rta-eivLu>; spit^ech or 

v{ h ai ,orvi tiU' »'xaniplo, wer*^ tiot allowtai to roLt'lve ri^adin^ 

>'avi,os I ;n litlo I p ' raniF . 

AltluMuai statt^H iiavu ditN'rud with ragard to tiielr pnLiete.H abuuL 
slmulraii. is ruceipt (jI buth s^^rvitieH In the past, wu ft^und it inter- 
eHLin>4 Lliat» in liglit of PL 94-14^, Lfiey aru nut uniturmiy moving in 

H 



* 1 r 



"pJi'it^ iM -I iir. fi'/t-, !f!';n St, It 'it.lv 1 Mfti.rs, 1 it 

^'■•^-^^ "i*- 'th« r .liari'L m.c-,, in South CaioMi i), tlii' ^ prt'Krams art- 
'■""^*''=' ^ '.''^ih<'i. ipivut M in :-;t.it.i':i Muit wt-rr i!h :n^ tnwartls 

.M-.ir.^r ; r'/ri:-. .^imi it I -n . .:;.r. ,^.1 (tMrs ah. nit la-ihh t inn <'\ survi.a-,. 

-'iiit^ fMM.i; ^fiidi'nt , '{\u'- to ^ Mf tijiids aiul an inai)ilitv t ^ 

rt' 1 '11 I 1 r ! • ' a V 1 ■ ' , 

■ ' ' ■ ' ' - ■ ■ ^ ' = . * 1 i ■ . ' : i . : , , . i; , i Ml : . . ii^ r. , h. i' 1 I i I 1 i ■ ' ivH 

^'^ • r<i i a t ' ; 1 iula^alinn st-rvit. ,i 1 I tlu^ 

"--'"^'^^ rar sur^ v.^il haii .aru' i u rin at stjqiRaUial t:nn rd i na t Lan 

ai'Lw* . 1 I rf-^ _ ail. I ,pt-i;ial ^HiiiriLiun surviuts, SuqiitMiLial i a)() rd i na L luii 
.t'tt.h. Wi.fK iu. .w^ ways; Ui 1 L U u I ^^r^l^^am^^ Wt^Tu vluWucl as a ilrst 

rfCour.Tt* Lo ht^ Lrit'd prio/f Ln rui^M^r/il ^ ' i Htudunt t<ir Hp«-' ial t'duca- 
Li<iii scrvirys, and ( . ) riLlt! I programs Wt-ru viuwed as support for 
ijllarL^ Lu m.i 1 ns Lrt:ani fiand Lr a[}pud sLiidtaiLs into tlu^ rtf^^uinr claHHroomB* 

f -tMK 1 Us L Ul 

[)ui\ 1 i ca t i o t Surv i t:us 

i-^ sLua-' MriHinatud with .luaTn nbcniL Lh. duplication 
stTvi a>-; t.^ srarUMUs r 11 u i h I e ' f o r both TLclu F and PL. 94-142 func . 
llif srudv su4>:rHts tiiat t\u dup 1. i u a t i on o f servi cs to duaily idtntifuid 
stUiUaUs d'Ms nnt st'tjTn to r>t' a major prohlsim Lii thi' districtH wt' visited 

T t, 1 ..s^li au' l , 

'^niv a sniill lunnhtr -1 ^LudtaiLs r m | yt/ sc'rvirus lron< b<ith hindin^' 
-''ur - s.»ru [.'afdu^rs infernal I v f • i rta inivpn 1 d distru't polici^>s Ln 
a rah I to pr^vidr l)Mih s.^rvMrr Lo si?mt hiallv Ldtintifiod HtudiuUs. Rut 
?^ta!t mt^mht'rs ^»ai*TaIlv suomt'd rolut-Lant to pri'-id^ anv studenCH 
virh Tn!-^^r tfian ^^^U' s*'rvlr»s In mtist staLos ycrv s. ^ lau urnt^d about 

the la— a t unds to firovich.' adtM|untu sorviis s to all st tidonLs wtn^ 

I ' -Idltuiuil 1 p Lh. L j^ruVidiuM ^loal Vit-t^^, i,, tlu' duailv idtm- ^ 

titlod siH^mt^d *i low prii)rltv,. Only Ul ^amv Htliools in (fallfornia wure 
tiiort* si^^nitidnt iiumbi^rH of stud^^ntH roculvin.; both Titlt* 1 and spL*ciaL 
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' ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ * ■ ' ' Mill:,, t h. ■ I . r-i I ihi NmI ^ r i \- 1 . 

' ' ■ i ; : t . = ! , , i ; ; . i i mi i i wt- <i 1 l * niinj v.iVi > .i 

^ ' ■ ^ f ■ • i ■ " M h i i r=', : ■ ; - • -Ji i i in i I k • . 1 i , r iii j t i < ui ■ . t 

* ' t-i- .1 u i> Mir i r*-;* . 1 i 111 tit.ii C. I i i 1 1 > m i , 1 * h p.ittt-rn 

^ ' ' ' * ' ' ' ' ' ■ ^ ' '1' f .lit* tM .ii. . t M;.,jMMiHat (>rv t'tlut Mt ion i 

^ - j<i",i.-.' [ii^iii: -iiiawhih' .[ is not i ii o Lliu r s t/i t t^s f rc^m wh u!h 



'int.' (hiili-.^ itlL-nLiM^d stutlonts ,irv t-si' \ iidvd frt^rn 



"Ihiiui i capp.-a" ma%^ nnT ruii ivt' liLb' I Hvrvicv^. 

^^'^ 'toil !).L..i d t^ii lIil: prcmlht- LiiaL luiiul i ra[5pt^U sLudfiiLs 

iiiouUi ri'..L' . ;t' L 1 .riurvi.CL'H t rum Hpuciai uduc:aLi. '-parcnuMiLH , Si net* 
;M. 'i* = i*J manclatt : status to provUit* a frtif, appropri.iiM piililir c^dtica- 
. ' saiuUcapfJed sLudunts, f^uviHlon of liLiu L ^i^drviccij^ in omu^ 

tirno. vi»v.'i --iipp : lilt i rm funds that tho star Is ohligated to pr!>v1dG 

latul 1 ippt'^l ^it iil, (.s (hvv thij disuuHsitm oi rirle I provision*^ in 
( ;iia p t o r > ) * 

Ifu^ pr -vi .i^'ti .)iiiy uiiu surviiu to multlpLy uli^i^Iu stu its may 
hf r*.Msotiahi o it i\w piMKranis providu Himii^ir nvrvirvH, al though Huriu 
woiild ar.Mio tlioL tfit! studt^nts [ru)Ht LikuLy to bu in this Hituatlon (uu.* 
>^iidU f^-todt^i, -f-h't i'Mia 1 i disturhoci, r^r : irnLn^ disahlLjd sLuduntb) 
w"-i!M :M:.-tLt 'r.>-i till' "dou.)lo shot" tUa^ t rUlc I survhL^s would 
P^"''^^i^^'^ iv 'h' L-von li^^,s r«MSi>nahlL' t'* dMiiv T 1 1 1. assistan-e in 

i'^'h^:';t. .M I 1 > f ittidonf-. wliosi* spoolal LulnoaLiiui survioi^s i ro no u 
■ < ^ "'^ i ad* , .Hi h a^ spuucdi or vision inipairt'd Httidonts, Rtiquirlng 
Uio»i' aiidi^iitN to rL'^i'ivo aiadornii sorvitt's on i v from s[)ooial rclnoation 
dof>a I { mon t is rorlalnlv in I i Ui. ' i (wi i to t ho notion nt aurt^Hsai) i I i t v t^) 
iM' r im . s wh i - h MTirlM r 1 I ' ■ r ( n ^ l , ' 



and I i L 1 



(aM.iil/ id.aUili»n! , i( j, pusMifilo tfi.il -:onu- 

"'^ ' ''"^ I'l-MUiiutJ a., tMiHiir.ipp.Mj .t!ul wfiD nrc ^-Mirr^MlLv 

: ' ;u-.'.M nn , -Mav iiaw i iiul i a^^iin ,1 h.ind i i a[!^^ , Tlii:^ . . In- 

h '1 1 : ' : 1 * ' Ml . M > t ud* II t P M" ! I liid 1 i 



'■air.' I Mr I h Ml : ' : i * ' mi 

' ■ i -J . ' • I ■ ' r' . ^ ■ ^ 1 a-; M MM f Maid 



til 



f"^a ^a-r i : inav ba h ] .mi a 
llli- ^Waidtail . Iiip iiisfanirt', n vt^ r< . r^wd i : 

II Liu- minjbiT Ml" ■.LMdi iit: UiaL lt-aciu'i=s rul'L-r Lu -»pt.Miai 
' 1^ di. iu.c , Liit^ I it It >LUilt^nL.. wih' !!U>;nt. huiiLinL I rum 

\um la\ udiu-atiari -.Lryna-s may nuvta^ - iMjaHidurt'd tini lLl.Lal lo ihum 
lusu Un ^ art' lua^ur i diait 1 f i ud . * 



ilu; prahloms and Usuua raised by ihv avuriap butwutin 



J ^^^^^ ^''^ 9 4-1 i an bu tddruH^td Within Llie currunt struuturt^ ut 
KeUural LMit.M-ri* J uduyati.i>n programH, fluwuvur, ihu issues of overlaps 
al4a ralHi- a varii'tv af t undamt-n t a 1 f laWH In tlio (urrtint HLructuru. In 
tluH sfi-Lioti w will [jruHunL Hi'^mv of thy pUKKibLt shnrt^rangci snLutions 
tii pro- .ans ..vrlafS Lliat can bu achiuv^tl within thu current ^.rngram 
^^^■^^ ' ' sr. Mnn will suggest somu, pofis i bit' ^ung- inge yolutionsi 

-^^»^*haa ' S.I 1 at ians tc- i'rolilrms RulatLal l » thu Ihip I i tjon a! S€^rv^(a'^4 

stadv : 'und that tbt' daf) 1 haiL inii n\ st^rvita-^ t^C<jiiallv Identi- 
rird ' ubans rjMtis II. a s.-rm Lm pnsr ,i -la j n r i^rtdiU^m, in part hucauHC' af ^ 



i)n tfio atfiar hand, 1. liUi' f survici-s aflaqnateLy scrvt* thvHU Htudent^, 
rtua-ifU of Titl- I scrvia.-H avnulH tbt- lafH-linK af^ Lh«jsi^ stnidmits n 
"liaiidiiafipud.'' . ^ ; 
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' = . > n ■ ' >^ : , i \ -i i M 1 .if it''? ■. if hi ^ww i [ vm • , '^^^ : , . - I 

' • • ' ■ ■■ ■ ' - • 1 ^' 1 • T'l i II 1 1 h Ml - I i-',- i . . • . ■ ilii.i 1 I i tl.-n! i - 

' ' '"^ - • r , r ! ' ft. I : > - - ^ r^'i i iia t (• • i .■ i <■ i- s ,i r ■ ii ■ f .i 1 , . . 

i"; . ! M' i f t::i. i . tni;- .uu, it "ur.- •^■sirablr f ■! ifu- iffliT.il 

' ■ ' * : , i . '. i ■ it 'u t i 1 i I'd * n iilf ii t , 

' ' 1 ' ■ 1 1 . • : . % , ^ i I wl J i i ti L hu t luii. ! fM 1 i'i 1 vr T nni« ' ii f s[ h s 1 1 j d ,i . h i r'c ' -> f [it'Si • 
•■ ' f ' ! - J ^ J : ' . ^ l^^pt'iui i i :i ,m r I Mti [ w w i di- i ' . 1 t f mli ] I'rns ,i , 
' ■ ' i ' t ' * ; ; • ; : ; i ' ■ • . t ii. i [ u t f. i t i uu ■ Vi- 1 t i Vv ! 1 i-w t ihluti L s Vi ^ *■ i w 

"^1 ^ '.uImu prsu'; iiTis, i IIS t , ifii' i- , v.r, rt'iMTU-!] t() iis <mi1%^ 

' ^ ^.L,i l;i . ri-.i^>t':i in i-Liliur k.uinptau>^^ t* 5 r y or spuL'ial luiiuatiun re = 
. Mirror ni.-h: a ^^ibjuct tot i uturu t uvuhL Igat iun * Muru importantly, 
t" •'xfMfit L' whi'h f tig tutit-ra^ ' ve rnmiut t will bt' In a position to 
rai oura^'u t;rt.'att-r >'i)rdinat m uf TitU* L and HpUL iai educacion HerviceB 
d^-iw'tids lit M iff^ ui t h*' policMus if: adopts rrr ^^dlng t lie [)rn'^ :ion of 
>Uh' i stTviv^i^s to tiaiui 1 rapfuul stiui^mtK, Tht^o ar*' diMCUiSHrd in t ht' 
I'M I . »w i ny, ->tM t ion * j 

* 

i'Otioral 'v'lutions to Hrof>lt*ms L iaiii. tat i on o t ServicfH 

' ^ ' Ml • most .onnTiiui [KiLLt^rii oT s^'rvii:t^ limitation ti) dually idt^nti" i cd 
'f^'^' . « i ' in tlu ■ a.,- wUwri.^ st.ito and 'isLritit rult^H or [)uJicLti^» 
I ' i ' • i ; ^ ^aad I appi 'd l Ji 1 Ul ! roin u ^ i v i n . ; I' i t 1 l- I svry icvH , Wli L Lu 
li- r f^.!i ' prt ( i nurnb«'r ot sradt'iit^ at ttM't»>d hv mirfi nilt^s, 
Mir- findia.-. M Lliis stmlv indi-ati' t bf iU't>d for mi^r*' tla^xtbility ii: tbf 
f'i!'— !';«t .-i'Vorsi tilt' ruiH'ipt oi multiplt' stovicos, Hiil*s [) ruriud Lnj^ 
b nid i iptu:d St adtaus I rom rt'.aMv inK T i t U: I sta^'ica^s mav bo ruaHtaiablf 
tot" soiTu^ Undi-iit > and an ruasoi^ib 1 *^ . otfu^ry* I'bt* i-ritt^ria "^or ib^tt'r-- 

: aad anrLM..> :;ab It . rvLs I inn t aL i.ai.. b^iVt. uoi ;,t;L bLco 

spO(";if iod anil f [jo rodt^ral' kovo rrimLmt may wiHli to duvulop thums Thesu 
o f j i,ra i a ^nav rolati^ t.o t fu' ^^Ludunt'H hatid i ('app i ng cMindition^ t liu 
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i.' h! , tip : ^ i.f ] ■ ) ' f. - r ■ : : i . i , ^ i 



^a^-^^u'ir^^ widu v.iriiay m decisions alnuiL uuiividual, stud./nLs that 

^^''^ ^ili makiM A Kruat disil o i 1 ot-a 1 d i tl t i.ni wXLL 

^''ivt' iu= illowud in f fu^ provision =f ^ervictv. Lo dually identiFiud 
-tfidtMUH iti .^rdur in i^L Lhuir var as iiLa^ds. NtiLliur LoLal rfliaiuu on 
1 discrt'LLon nor totil it'dvrnl sfuuM ! i iwit ion w 1 1 1 ho h^a t i h f ac to ry to 
' ^'*"'i^-^r il p-lirvmakors and tho lo-a' v Scators who mu:a ahidu by . r iiuir 

(l*H isions, Ff ^I^^ht h,. mMst df-Urablo for Lho fudtira] govtiramuaL to ^ 
di^voiop crttoria for how llw decisionH ahouL individual childfun shcniid 
Pfii. ood. ifiis would nu'an inffasLng dlHtrirt diHcrotion in aryaH whuru 
It IS <nrrotuIv liinitod: t\m discrution to assuss a riiild's "ability to 
.H'iiftiL'' r tm;- ,'LthtM^ Mth: I, siHH;ial odiniition HurvicuK, or both; and 

' rvLi.'a to allww TiLu i to saListv anv hanir skilU rumodial nueds 
* hindi ipp.Mi ,!u!d mav have* sptH'Ifvui)/ t h.- iM,nditlons uiidi^t which a 
■ III Id niav f)o .kipiu-ci |nr st^rvitU^, vli', 

Addrt'ssin^ 111.' -ili^*^ that ; ivorn ror,'|p' .o Titlu I. sorvict^s by 
"^l^^'^i'tl *^dih'at inn MLodonts ^ill roquiro po 1 i . vmak -rs to rt^Lljink at loast 
Of i i ' r iifidanitui t a I . qui-M i i . wi : 

Whwn dor. thu la'cuipL rtl f i L 1 Ht^rvi.is by sptHiial cduoitiiMi 

■tiiiw.ML. j^'L L .r ^ ^ui^j 1 1 LuLf a >ii^ipIauL iii^; violation lu'raust^ ni 

IM. *i4-l4J*s rtifjuirument of a fruu, approprlaLu publft: uducatlan 
to ill h l id 1 ('a[)piM} ihildron? 



^ • ' ^ Muil, . hiM; 

• • ■^ni.li- t-fM.tl stiiritnt^* rM.NMVr-^ II. Mi.ir. hit-mi. uif^p ! riiuMU r v 
■ • ' i 1 * mIiii ,i t 1 . Ml ; * r - f>;rMni , V 

I'H-j- Mil than f nHVMlMpPi.'nt nrw rrit-M, f,. S.t^rr i-M 
■ = 1 t I -ii i mikSm- wli i , fi s [ iuIm- . i - .ii: r»-. . i f^o r [i =f n ' , ., . ; ^ 

^ ' ' ' ^ ■ ■ ' ^ ■' ' '--^^ ..iL -a'- : ri t i n i d, . i ^pmp. f 

■ ^-itii niulLipj, n^wrvii invvu [In- .'urruni h-w ifVrl-, m 

IilS I luiuls Ln Htirvt' haniicappud studeins. 
ib'J}l^^Ji-\ j<t:^Ult>^l^ilJ!Xi.']LL^^ and the 

ihv tudt'rai .^)vurnmtmt might wiHti to t^nciu^r ^<xv a ! ;u rnnt i vt-; to the 
rrli in<^,. ui toa. 'mt ludgmemt in the Initial rr^il ot sLadtaits 

lar sn.'ri.il .siu-iri<Mi scrvir . But Lhin prcsum.^ .atUla.t.uiv and 
avail. ihlf ilL.'rnativu that is more '^'ob Jer t i vti Sueh an aLternativt^ 
dors not ex.^.ft for oxample, rLturLa for defining luarnUig a i nab i 1 i t i es , 
mtMitat r.'tard it isMi and rmotion.il disturbanceH vary from state ti) stato 
aiui tond to hv va^ue (Newkirk et al., 1978), Co:, trcwern le^i over detini- 
^^"^'^ * ' do MintMUL-d fsi',^ t;raiy; ai,d Ma h^o i re , ]H77 for dettnitional 

■ iraiuK disahi 1 i t^ population). ( )pi- ra t Lena I deiJnitionH 
'^f'* " 'iaadL.a[>s niav he eveii more dinieiilt btM:nii,e of docri^aHLim n- 
lian.t'^ou lo Li> ..[ . \i\ tnanv Htat- s. 

^'^^■f^^ i-' roo-= f.. maneuver, however, parrienhirlv i ? fie area 

i^i V i n.; te u hers mor*' Mtinianee on selection erlteria, Al thoi^di' de i 1 n i - 
ii 'U'. will aiwavs he relative, ronsistenc-y Jn selootjon rritrrla might be 
1 ki :Ll Lhv u KJi diHlLioL Levei* ^iiiiee tearhers otLcm 

t^vf>iVHH rathi^r thaa hUlu thoir eonfuHion i)vur Ident 1 f leatitai eriteria 
(Marver aru! navid, 1978), the provibit>n of guidel Inyn for tdt^nt I f l^-a l ion 



and i.iiurmar ion ah'MiL ihu vari.mH .i !. L tM'na L avanalHt^ fnr HLudtMitH 

mi^ht ducruasu Mu liktMi.ho..d l!kU sonM^ HfuiiMUs will hu oviTlnoktHl by 

An-ahur a I L»: riKi t 1 v.! wuild bt' to duviSf asst-ssnuin L sriu'nu's tliat rolv 
on tiM. hur inpuL in a muro s vs Lt-maL i wav, Fnr inHinnci', ihv use of 
Luachors in aririusH all sLndunLH Lu dt^t^>rniinu whii:h ones aro at: ''hi^h 
ririk" of having lumdicapinnH cfmditioTiH ml^ht reHul t in nvor 1 ofik f n^^ fpwr>r 
studun.s (Lamhurt, 1963; Hartsough et aK, 1977), Furtht^r ruBearch 1b 
needed to dntermlni^ wheLher a larae numh*>r of HrndonLs an (werUnikad 
undtir curront. referral Hcliemey; ihis HLudy rained the pusHibility but 
pruvideH no Btatistlcs un the Hubject. 

To Hum up, short-range solutions to problems raifed by the overlap 
between Tirb^ I and PL 94-142 Borvlces might require uffwrtH thv part 
of the fideral government to improve the rnordination of Hervices, to clar- 
ifv the rules with regard to this coordination and to assist leaders in * 
making judgments about MtudentH. Moreover, to avoid wholesale misuse of 
Title f funds, federal pol icymakers will have to address the resource prob- 
lems of the stateH in meeting their legal nhligations under PL 94=142, But 
at least some of thc^ problems documented in this report are inherent in the 
rurrent structure of federal education programs, which encourages s,-paratlon 
among oategorical programs. These problems will require some fundamental 
anti long-range shifts in apfiroacii and structure. 

^\l_bX >nill]>yjiXi!m^ ..kUlSz^ t hat Arise 

f ^.IFl J^i^Lib^^Jjl^^lL i'A JA£,i=iL ^. ^^ItSL 94-142 ' " ' ^ " " ^ 

The questions and dilemmas raised in this report mask an important 
underlying question: 



Under what conditions does it really make a difference whether 
a student receives Title 1 services, special education services, 
or both? 

It clearly makes a difference for students with severe learning 
handicaps; Title I programs are not well-equipped to ferve them. It 
also makeH a difference for students with physical handicaps; these 
students should not be the responsibility of Title I programs unless 
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Lht'V h.ivt- at.ud<^miw: ^u■tJJ^•; as wv L 1 . HuL for ?it:iidt!rits wiLh miJd h'arnin^ 
luindiiMps (tor Lnsta[u'o, Luarning d iHah i I it it^s , mlLd rutardaLlon, t'liit.- 
Li'tiioi a i L urt). tu^ t ,jt' hoiU'ILt.^^ pr'-vitkul \n' llLlo i ;ptM Kil oUiii-a- 

f i*'!! p r> 'i' r lii!', nav !io i ti? t- ro iiuii^^'o io,^ 

liii'-* 1-1 not t'> ^.ay tiuit tliuro ar*.' ..i) ditt\:iukicos btawuijii HtiiduuLH 
with niilvi U'arniriL^ prohlumH oomparL^d with stiulonts wh'^ a "simjUv" low 
• ^ 'M»^^ - r fv ! L Ln«a"»- 'j>'0'> W'-'t -I'^uni t-' iM- my umv r ^ uiwimh i mi;-, j di:-. - 
Lingiiisli hftwutju thosu two gruupH. Ah a ruHuit, c h/irac Ce r LH t ic: b of 
nu 1 d 1 V haiidioappud sciultaits sot^m to shitt 1 rorn Htatu to statt' and HchooL 
to hoIiomU From tho purHpuctivu of providing sorvicuH to HCudents, the 
utioLii^v af .1 ..tudttntS. prublum may not mattur, Wluithijr a rftudtaiL'H iow 
£icli i uvemunt is "oaused" be eiinnomii: deprivation or by a "learning disa- 
bilitv" nav na ^ffvct tlw trt^ai 'jVM mvidtHi at a!U 

The.rtai Holutions to probiems of overlap and cuordination amdng 
categoric, a 1 eduoa t iun^ prugrams dtjmand actions beyond making improvenients 
within turrent program\tructure , As we muntinned iii Chapter I of this 
report, because of their Ptistoryj federal education laws have sprung up 
in response to particular views of particular educational needs and 
politi il pressurtjs ratlier than any unified vision of providing the 
necessary additionai servicus to students with special needs. With the 
pro ! i f erar ion of these laws in recent yearSj now may be the time to think 
about such a unified pcrspecclve. The key to such a perspective mav be 
to move toward a more Hervice^oriented approach to student needs. This 
would require federai policymakers to adopt, to some extent, the school's 



In a sense this research has provided a case study of the contrast 
between federal and school perspectives towards serving students with 
special needs* This study began with the following argument, which 
underlies thn federal porspective: 



*This issue is one of considerable debate in the special education 
community. Representative of this debate are the following articles 
which were published in a special issue of the Journal of Special 
Mucautjmi* Hartman, 1973; Herrlck, 1973| Moss, 1973; Redelheim, ^1973. 



perspei tive tt) serving spec ial students, / 




8^, 




(L) Tititi I and PL 94"L42 aru lawn that wf^ru dtJHLgned to serve 
two distinct populations. 

(2) The popuiations served by these two laws overlap. 

Li Lut' [KjpuiaLiMns ovyrLap, ctiun survi^.js dLrfcLtid aL tlieHe 
pupulatiuns will alsu t)verlap. 

Or course, federaL ; u)i i c vmak ^ > rs are aware tliat adrnl n i st rat ( ^mIhh and 
standard uperating pruceduit s minlmizu a direct corrtispond.^ between 
populatlnn (^verl an and t^p^viro ntrnrlap, Kv^nn with^^'it r^urh dlri^^^t 
correspondancG, however, the focus on distinct target populations, 
which Is embedded in the federal argument, fosters a concern about which 
services are provided to students who belong to both populations. 

The argument that underlies the suhoul persptfctive is different. 
Schools tend not to see their students in terms of target populations. 
Rather, it has been our impression that school administrators ^nd teachers 
ask the following questions in deterinining service delivery: 

(1) What are the service needs of students in terins of the level 
of*student functioning? 

(2) What are the services availabl e to us to meet these needs? 

(3) How can we match student needs with available services or 
organize our students to niaximize the fulfillmant of their 
needs? 

Many of our respondents felt that federal programs forced them to make 
too many distinctions among different types of students with similar 
needs , 

Perhaps it is time f<^r those who frame federaL education policy to 
begin to think in functional terms* i.e,, in terms of how the gervi es 
providad bv pro^ramB meet the needs of studentR, One apprnarh might be 
to view the school as housing a "smorgasbord" of student services. Then 
the relevan*^ question would be: 

• Which services would help a student who has certain specific 
functional needs (e.g,, reading problems, perceptual-motor 
disabilities, etc*)? 

This approach would require granting more declsionmak ini' authority to tha 
school level where services are actually delivered. 
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Wu rualize that thiH appr^Kich would require subHtantLal changeB In 
thu currunt KLrucLurt- ui fudural educaLL4)n prugramy. However, tlii^ siig- 
guatL4)n alno Incurpo rat i^s tliu th.rurtt of PL 94-= 142, whi U lh to muvti away 
trom labfLii and towardn a Ht^rvjA^ n r n la L I on , and exi)and!: this thrust 
t*' all ffjtU.ral rdu Mt l^n pr-;;r.:in. . 



Fii^L urtj JU-atKin h 

iu inuvt^ ill ttitj. dirt.L.LLu.i ui a Hiivvi^.^ ttpproa^h in tfulerai education 
poLii'y* pruliminary BtudiuH nhould addrtiss the following inautSH: 

• Howj on a Bohool luveL^ aru services organized? What is the 
interna] logic that governs the organization and integration 
of programs? To address these issuos would require a larger 
and more Kystematic set of data than was collected fir this 
report , 

• What are the implicarions of various patterns of 4. rganizat ion 
for the delivery of student services? A larger studv nf dif-- 
ferent patterns of service delivery might be undertaken to 
supplement the preliminary findings of this report, 

• What are the funding implications of certain patterns of 
coordination? Future research will need to explore new ways 
of funding programs (e,g,» weighting systems). 



Final Note 

This ^tudy has sought to ljIv^jI^v the issues that heretofore have 
been vaguely described as "the overlap problem'' or, more pejoratively , 
"double dippings" There is an overlap prgy.em, but we found the conno^ 
tat ion of the "double dipping" description unwarranted. Rather, school 
people face real problems in providing multiple services to stiidents and 
are addressing the resultant dilenmias as best they can. These dilenmias 
also refiaet broader problems In the operation of categorical programs 
that might require fresh approaches. 
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^ OVFRLAP AMONG SERVICES PROVIDED bV TITI.E I, 
PL 94=142, AND PROGRAMS FOR LfMITED^ENGLISH-SPEMrNG (LES) STUDENTS 



Introduction and Background 

Midway through this study the ASE staff became int ereet ed in ex- 
pi taring Issues of overlap among three types of programs: Title I, special 
education, and bi\ingual programs. As a result of this interest, we 
undertook an exploration of "triple overlap*' in three school districts 
with very large concentrations of limited--English-speaklng students,* 
This phase of our study was'^even mora exploratory than the previous phase 
for two reasons. First, our budgets allowed for visits to only four dis- 
tricts. Second, we remained in each district for only two days; while 
this may have been sufficient tov smaller districts, it was only a "first 
cut" for the very large systems that tend to serve LES students. 

Three of the four districts visited were 'in large urban areas with 
very high concentratipub of LES students , and one was in a smaller urban 
center with lower concentrations of LES students but a functioning bi- 
lingual program. The LES populations of the three large urban districts 
were 34%, 31%, and 7%. (In one system, we were told that 50% of the 
kindergarten population this ye^r was from an LES background.) In the 
smaller urban systems about 5% of the population was LES p but our inter- 
views occurred In schools with extensive services to LES students. 

Tiie schuul^ we^vj. ^ited in tljis phab^ ut the study uften had programs 
fimded by Title 1, spec*ial education (partially funded by PL 99^142) , 
dnd from either federal or state bilingual programs* While states and 
districts keep Title I programs separata from special education programs, 



We use the ti.rm limitad-English-speaKing Co describe children who are 
limited in their ability to spe^ and understand English (including 
non^^nglish speaking), \ 
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bilingual s^rvicuH aru often prii.adt^d Lliruugii Titlu T funds. In all the 
distrlrLH vUitud for ihis phanL uf Lhu rynu^rcli, TiLiu I had at UayL 
some} Htirvices diruutad towards' LES Htudents; Title I fundod EngllBh as a 
Hutuitd Ungua^u ithL) iiumpouyn Iri , paid tor bilingual It^s ^ and the likei 
In one state, hilin^u^i] prc^kir ims '/onn : 1 tut ed^^cine of the Hta'te'K hlfthDSt 
Title I priorities, alnn^ with prngrams in remedial readlng^ond mathe= 
mac it's. Will It' we found Siim*' bilingual i-umpunent» of programs fur the 
tmnd i r appefl , rhl^ p/irrern wn^^ le^t^ rnrnnf^n , 

In general, school staff did not express a, need to distinguish bi- 
lingual populations from either Title 1 or special education populations. 
Maintairting a distinction between Title I and special education pupu-^ 
laticns had ! en a sensitive issue in our previous work. 

issues of Overlap Related to the Selec tion of Students ' 1 

In this phase of the reeearch we found chat the ecreening of students 
for both Title I and special education programs is complicated by the 
difficulties of addressing the needs of LES students. 

Title I and L HS Stude nts 

In the districts we visited ^ screenlti^ procedures fan Title I prn^ 
grams tended to be identical for LES and non^LES ' students . ThuS, the 
eligibility and particlpatlQn of students in these districts was deter- 
mined by their perforrtknce on English ianguag^ tests. We found only one 
district in which language- free tests were used to determine. Title I 
eilgibility and placemenr< We were given two types of reasons for the 
use of English language tests for Titlte I eligibility ■ 

^ 9 Adiquaee non-English tests were not available. 

purpose of Title I , accordlr g to some respondents , was 
to raise students' low achleveirant In the reading of English; ' 
therefore, an English language test. was an appropriate 
instrument, . ^ . . g 

The result of this, practice In^ the districts we- visited was thit a Imd^ge 
proportion of LES steidents were participants in Title I progr^i. The 
appropriateness of English language tests for determining the eligibility 

100' ' ^ 
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i)f LES studBnts i^ur. par t iu ipat ion in Title I programs ' cunHC i tu tew a 
signlfli-ant puiicy issiu'. 

Thf Ls^ue of English laninint>p tesrine wns percfivrd ns r\ prnhh-m hv 
H.jmt! ruHpuridt*n ts and Is laxump 1 i 1 i tid by thu concerrr of om- > t^r^^fit^ : 

BrigFiC blLlnMpiial HtudentH may ruceivc Ti t U- ' 1 aHs iKtaiu u 
bucauHu thuy can^t* speak English, 

ihiH tuarher was? conct^rned that non-LES studyhcs wHo' needed asslHt/ince 

i 

weru not rectivln^ it. The iHsuti miiy be Iuhw StfriouH in diKtri.tH whera 
a Title. t ro^parvenc Is- spec! f Iralls' gearud toward LES Htudunts, 

LES students mav , become participants in Title I prograti H in one of 
two ways: if they meet normal ellgibllitv and selei t ion criteria, or 
if the LEA has a special component of its Title I program designed for 
LES children^* In either case, a participating child must be in greateBt 
need of the asslsUance to be provided services by the proposed Title I 
project. It is not clear whether the use of English language tests is 
-appropriate for either type of .project. , The role of .langua.ge in^testlng 
for Title I is an issue which. needs to be clarified at the Federal level. 

Special Education Programs a nd LES Students 

Every stage of the screening of students for special education pro- 
grams raises a prnb'em for students from LES backgrounds. Teacher 
referrals are sometimes complicated by teachers' inability tc* distinguish 

* 

The vaUdlty of LKS components is presently at issue in light: of Title' 
I's no-supplant rule, which prohibits use of funds for services re»^ 
quired imder Uau or state law (45CFV Sec. n6,40rh1). Surh prnjerfq 
may be in violatton of Title I no-supplant In districts subject to Lau 
or having a state ESL or bilingual program. Issues similar to those 
discussed In^ Chapter I with regard tb handicapped children arise with 
respect to participation in Title I.projects, where an Individual LES . 
child^ Is-mtitled to services ^der Lau or state law. That is, is the 
state or/locaiity required to provlA some meaaure of similar service 
Mith state/loea^ funds prior to applylrg Title I funds (see also 
116.41[cl)? Although the overlap between Title 1 and bilingual pi^ograms 
has'recfrived less mtt^itlan than that between Title I and PL ,94-142, the 
legal issues are the, same ones discussed InyChapter I of this report. 
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student Uarnirm prn[,lMmH trim larmuaj;' and/or tuiltural diffurencus. We 
wtiTu Luid that Cliy accuptt'd uuUiiraj paCCerns at somt* immigrant urcMipH 
in uny school svHtuhi mUhL ^asilv bv in t er p rt- 1 tid nn sl^nn of Mmniinnal 
dlstiirbanct- Lo a Lt^aLhur who haa nut bucn sunHitistid liuitural dit^ 
• '"^"^i''* • KurMiurmc^ris somo ruHptMulunth: •x-Ialnud Lhat ihf d i so r i tait at Li 
^''^'^ '^^^ -^nultMiLs aLttindin^ a school ihurL' the culture and Janguagu aru 
ditferunt i rom thuir nat iv- are and langua^t^ might cause temporar . 

thfi Hchool. In such a case, a spt^cial educatlr)n placement wculd be un- " 
warra.ited, Nc Vl r t he 1 oHi^ , wu wert- told tliat : 

Regular teacharn don't alu reaJ ize that language and ao= 
culturatton art^ [problems anu [they) refer l/inguage prfrblemq 
to special education. 

According to some of our respond^- * , n sper tal ^ educa t ton placemcnr 
under Buch circumB tencea^ would be damaging to a child because of the 
labeling that would inevitably occur. 

While teacherH sometimes mistake a language problem f ^ a handicap, 
we ware ^Iso told of one case in which language masked a child's hardl- 
cap. In one school, a student was referred to a bilingual program 
because of a supposed language problem; the bilingual teacher diBcovered 
that the student had a hearing problem, and the student was referred for 
special educatioQ services*^ 

Distinguishing beuween special educ/*tion needs and cultural/ 
-language dlfferencus is crunial for special education programs, wliich 
demand on the teacher's ability to assess initially that a student is 
having dif f Ifculty. Such problems in the nltial referral and diagnosis 



*1 ' ' 

*The prov^isio;! of sarvicee^to handicapped etudents of LIS backgrbunds 
seams tp be Ju§t as problematic as providing for nonblased diagfiosls. 
Although districts seem to be hiring bilingual dlagnosticiana , the dis- 
tricts 'we visiter se^msd to have very few bilingual special education 
ceaciiers. Those hardest hit by this shortage seemed to be studAta 
-with sev^e handicaps from an LES background. While students with 
milder hfandlcaps -rSlght be adequately served In a bilingual program at 
the school level,' such programs did not exist In sqhools that aerved ^ 
more' severel/ hmdlcapp^ students. ^ 
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have aauaed at least one of the school sVitems wa vlalted to adopts 
* / ' \ ~ I " V " 

special policies; for example, LES students at that school cannot be 

■# 

referred to ep^cjal education programs for mild handicaps until a few 

years after the Btydent's initial contact with* the-school system. While 

this policy may prevent mislabeling of students , it could also cause 

* ^ * 

some handicapping conditions to remain undetected. 

The problMS of diagnosing LES students for special, education pro- 
grama 'is further complicated by the lack of non-English language tests. 
In one district , a psychQloglst pointed out that teachers' md special^ 
ists' observations of stud^ts to assess mental retardation were even 
mare important^ for LES than for non^LES students because there were no 
adequate non-English language IQ tests for this purpose. This psycholo^ 
gist said that in diapiosing LES students for Retardation, great 

raphasls is placed on the student's adaptive behaviors, especially his 

J" 

ability to interact with his LES peers. Such assessments are made oven 
more difficult by a shortage, of bilingual psychologists in all of the 
districts we visit edi. WhA.e these districts did have special education 
services exclusively geared toward LES students, respondmts complained 
of a shortage of qualified staff for billngual/hwdlcapped programs, 

,The difficulties in referral and diagnosis of LES students for 
special education programs for mildly handicapped students arise from 
two conflicting needs: (1) to provide adequate services to LES students 
with learning problems ^ and (2) to avoid the labeling of these students 
for language-related problem^. At least one teacher we interviewed . 
tlu>ught that bilingual programs were necessary to diagjios^ students with 
true learning difficulties or other handicaps whllf prpventlng mis- 
diagnosis and placement. This teacher maintained thati * 

flilingual programs provided the cultural support without which 
some studpnts would need special education programs. 

The name teacher also thought that when students with LES backgrounds 
are not identified as such, they can fall far behind In their school- 
work that they become special education problems. 
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Overlap Issues Related to the , Receipt of Services by Multlply» Eligible 
St udaitB^ [ 

The provision of bilingual education services in conj miction with 
either special education or Title I services did not mmmi %o raise as 
many issuer as the provision of Title I and special education services 
to dually identified students. Perhaps because of policies that dis- 
courage special education referrals for LES students, or perhaps because 
of the perceived shortage of bilingual special education teachers, the ! 
problems associated with the receipt of double service did not seem to 
be a major issue in the districts we visited, ^ 

As in the rest of our Btudy, we found a variety .of coordination 
arrangementSt One district's policy was to serve all ellglbies with one 
service before providing any child with two. This led to some negativity 
from one teacher we interviewed i 

It is mfair to the ESOL [English for Speakers of Other 
Languages] students to exclude them from Title I math - * * 
[although this teacher felt she understood the need to keep 
ESOL students out of Title I reading imtil they were more 
familiar with English]* 

However, In other districts students eould and did receive services 
funded by uoth Title I and a bilingual program. One of the most connnon 
patterns we saw in at least two districts was one in which Title I 
services provided ESL instruction to supplement bilingual programs that 
fit a maintenance models In some cases, studen^is were pulled out of 

their bilingual classrooms to attend Title I ESL instruction* 

*> 

One treason why problems of coordination did not seem as pressing In 
these districts was that they all seem to have schoolwide comnittees 
devoted to the placement of students in all programs (not Just special 
education coimnittees) . 

In most districts, some students were receiving services frOTi more 
than one funding source. We did not find any cases in which the services 

*The terms "multiply eligible" here encompass students who have been 
Identified as either eligible or entitled to services as well as those 
who would be so considered if they were provided with adequate assess* 
roent. 
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were Identical* A greater problem may be Che limitation of services; 



are Inadequate Instruments for diagnosing them, and there is a shortage 
of bilingual apeclal education personnel. 

Need for Future Research 

This appendix has outlined some issues raised Lv triple overlapping 
LES^ Title I and handicapped students. Our observatlcns , however, were 
based on a very limited sample of districts from which information was 
gathered ufider severe time constraints. More research Is needed to docu 
ment the Issues and to assess their generalizablllty . 



many LIS students xDdy not reeelve special education services because 
teachers do not refer them (often in order to prevent labeling), there 
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Appendix B 
LIST OF TOPICS COVE^D IN INTpVIEWS 

The following Is a IleC of the topics that were covered during In 
person and telephone Interviews * The interviews were fairly informal 
and unstructured. Hot all topics were covered In all interviews, nor 
were topics necessarily covered in the order presented. 

• Program description 

- Goals 

- Changes 

- Policy regarding program overlap 

- Differences among schools. 

• Target groups 

- Identification and referral process 

^ Eligibility criteria by type of disability (handicap. 
Title 1) - . 

^ Tests and obs^ervations 

- Identification of greatest need 

^ Limits on number of students served----space| funds, 
personnel. 

• Services 

^ District or school-abased service delivery 
^ Subjects taught 

- Form of service 

^ Type of personnel 

- In-serviee training ^ 
^ Handicaps covered 

- Percmt served compared with state-suggested proportions 
^ Changes In percent served 

- Parent preferences 

- Impact of PL 94=142. 
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• Budgets 

- Percent state, ^federal , local funding 

- district policy regarding allocation of fimds 

- AilQcation of money by program 

- Use of funds, 

• Overlap of Title I and special education 

- Rules that preclude receiving both services 

- Conditions of dual -Identification 

- Cases of overlap and resolution 

- Staff that serve both populations 

' Rules requiring limitations of service to identified 
students 

- Level of staff and departmental interaction 

- In-service training that meets mutual needs 

- lEPs that recommend Title 1 services 

- Perceived differences betv'feen curricula » teaching 
techniques ^ otaf f , etc, 

- EKtent of overlap problem 

~ Hainstreaming In classes with Title I students. 
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